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The Christian Register 


How Ministers Reach College Students 


SARA COMINS 


the Hudson River in a 

hotel sat fifty persons, 
and a few women, all of 
them workers on the campus with col- 
lege students. All but two of them 
represented the orthodox denominations, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Methodists. They were men 
and women from the Northeastern section 
of the United States, and each worked 
in a single college or university as a stu- 
dent pastor or personnel worker. The 
subject under discussion was the prob- 
lems students are puzzling over in their 
own lives. 

One of the major problems was morals. 
The old penalties of fear have been re- 
moved; one can apparently “get away” 
with all sorts of experiments and devia- 
tions from the Ten Commandments. The 
question in the minds of these workers 
was how to help when students came to 
them with these problems. The older men 
brought down the fist of authority heavily : 
“Tell them the Ten Commandments are 
the will of God, and that ends it!” But 
the younger men replied, “What are you 
going to do if they say that the Ten Com- 
mandments were given out so long ago 
that how do we know they apply to-day, 
and how do we know they are the will of 
God?” The younger men found nothing 
in their church creeds to help; they had 
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to depend on the light of their own per- 
sonal experience and the example of the 
working-out of their own ideals. 

A short time ago, a Unitarian minister 
preached a sermon on “Morals”, giving 
the wisest method he knew of determin- 
ing right from wrong in any given situa- 
tion, and the means of keeping to a 
course once decided upon as the most 
nearly right one. He would bring to bear 
upon a problem all that modern specialists 
can tell. In a question of business ethics, 
the economist can tell of the far-reaching 
consequences of an act; in sex morality, 
the modern medical expert can speak 
from a vaster field of knowledge than any 
other individual. Also, the Ten Com- 
mandments, though not handed down from 
heaven, are of infinitely greater value be- 
cause they were handed up from the long 
experience of the race. So, instead of 
either blindly following an authoritative 
statement, or discarding it altogether, the 
Unitarian attitude is the quest for prac- 
tical knowledge, the belief in “salvation 
by character’, and the strengthening of 
one’s own soul by contact with strong 
souls, whether they be writers and 
thinkers of the past or people living to-day. 

Obviously all young men and women in 
college are not groping, and certainly not 
all in the same direction. But many are 
looking in striking ways or quietly for 
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truth which will stand the test of life. 
That in this field Unitarianism can be of 
the greatest help is beyond doubt. 

Are students responding to Unitarian- 
ism? Our intercollegiate conferences 
prove that the social application of reli- 
gion, the interpretation of present-day 
problems in the light of liberal religion, 
is what they want, and to this they 
respond. 

Space does not permit comment on all 
the effective work being done through 
Unitarian churches for college students, 
but the proof of what can be done may be 
illustrated by a few brief examples: 

1. A minister gathers students about 
him as friends. Small groups are invited 
to his table and to his fireside, where 
discussion grows deep and worth-while. 
Individuals drop in to see him; his time 
and his friendship are theirs. They all 
but make his home their own, whenever 
they want to drop in. Through the per- 
sonal friendship of this man, the chureh 
makes a lasting impression on the lives 
of these students. At the end of their 
college years, when they seatter over the 
country, their loyalty lasts. The Unita- 
rian Church means something to them. 

2. Another man cannot do this same 
type of personal work. But his church is 
financially able to advertise his sermons 
through the college paper, and put up 
telling Unitarian literature for free dis- 
tribution at the college. Understanding 
the trend of undergraduate interest, he 
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The Liberal and Progressive Puritan 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


A graphic and convincing story by an outstanding authority, on the great 
- founders of freedom in religion and democracy in the State, who 
are here seen for what they really were 


HE celebration of the Tercentenary. of 


the founding of Massachusetts is lead- 
ing many people not only to study Puritan 
life but also the whole historical situation 
to which the Puritans belonged. There 
is an unfortunate tradition that the 
Puritan was essentially bigoted, conserva- 
tive, and narrow-minded; that he made 
his life unnecessarily harsh and joyless; 
that he took delight in severely restrictive 
laws and in degrading punishments. The 
new search of history is shattering this 
false tradition and is shedding light on 
the Puritan as the real humanitarian of 
his era. 


Removing Prejudices 


Anyone who studies Puritan history— 

and that must include the whole historical 
situation in which the Puritan was cen- 
tral—needs two. mental qualities: a sense 
of direction and a perception of propor- 
tion. To illustrate the first of these, 
imagine a man on a hillside, half-way be- 
tween the top and the bottom. He is not 
to be judged by the point at which he is 
standing, but by the direction in which 
he is going. It makes a difference whether 
he is yielding to the pull of gravity and 
descending to the depths or is aspiring 
toward the heights and putting forth all 
his power to attain his exalted goal. 
. Apply this to an estimate of Puritan 
life. People read of the methods by which 
the Massachusetts pioneers lived and com- 
pare that rugged life with the present, 
and they judge the Puritan to have been 
backward. But let us ask, Which way 
was the Puritan going? The answer is 
that the founders of Massachusetts were 
the most forward-looking people of that 
era. They were moving away from severe 
laws and cruel punishments. They were 
establishing the principles of liberty, of 
justice, and of progress which have be- 
stowed upon us the fullness of their 
benefits. 

One example of this is the fact, com- 
monly asserted, that “in the dead of 
winter those Puritans would go to church 
and sit in their unheated building’. And 
plenty of people, reading this, say, “How 
harsh their ways of living were!” But 
let the critic of the Puritans learn more 
about the life of three centuries ago. Let 
him discover that nowhere in the world, 
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The author of this timely article, 
Dr. -Henry Hallam Saunderson, is 
widely known for his historical writ- 
ings and addresses. Readers of his 
recent book, ‘Charles W. Hliot, Puritan 
Liberal”, recognized his historical 
insight and literary felicity. He has 
interpreted the Puritans in many 
public addresses. He is an authority 
on New England history and the back- 
ground of Puritan life. Two forth- 
coming. books by him will be read 
with enthusiasm. They are “Puritan 
Principles and American Ideals’, 
showing the political results of Puri- 
tanism, and “Modern Religion from 
Puritan Origins’, describing the essen- 
tially humane and progressive reli- 
gious faith of the founders of 
Massachusetts. 


at that time, were churches heated. Let 
him study the life of any civilized country 
of a few centuries ago and learn that, 
whatever the country, the people wor- 
shiped in unheated churches. 


Life More Abundant 


People read old diaries, and seajrch 
other sources of information, and com- 
pare Puritan life with our own life in 
such a matter as the care of the sick. 
How crude the methods of the physicians 
among the Puritans! Shall we say, also, 
How backward those people were? Not 
if we have a proper sense of direction and 
use it in our historical study; for we shall 
bear in mind that it is only three hundred 
years ago that so simple and fundamental 
a fact as the circulation of the blood was 
discovered. In earlier times no one in 
all the world knew that fact, or used it 
in medical methods. 

Twenty thousand Puritans came to 
Massachusetts in the decade from 1630 
to 1640. They subdued the wilderness, 
fought the savages, studied the soil and 
cultivated it, adapted their life to an un- 
familiar climate, surveyed the coast, the 
streams, and the hills, established town 
sites, quarried stone and hewed timber 
for houses, and performed all the other 
arduous labor of pioneer life. Yet theirs 
was one of the most highly educated com- 
munities of that era in all the world. In- 
deed, there have been few communities in 


any era that could show so large a pro- 
portion of university graduates, or so hight 
an average of general intelligence. 

The code of laws which was framed 
in Massachusetts was one of the most 
humane in all the world. <A poster has 
been displayed, in connection with the 
Massachusetts Tercentenary, bearing the 
title, “Puritan Punishments”, and depict- 
ing the stocks, the pillory, the cage, and 
the ducking stool. The Puritans did not 
imvent such things; they discarded them. 
Common in England at that time, these 
devices did not represent Puritanism; and 
the settlers of Massachusetts soon judged 
them to be out of harmony with their 
humane methods of life. 

In the immortal parable of the Good 
Samaritan, Jesus depicts two men differ- 
ing in language, race, and religion—men 
between whom there were the most bitter 
prejudices. Yet when the Jew had been 
robbed, beaten, and left for dead on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho, the 
traveler from Samaria put aside the 
deeply rooted prejudices which would have 
checked his normal human sympathy and 
he ministered to the wounded :Jew. Try 
to imagine what would have happened if, 
just as the Samaritan had descended from 
his beast of burden and was bending over 
the bleeding man, a reporter from a sen- 
sational daily paper had come around a 
bend in the road! What a story he would 
have written! He could prove easily that 
it was the Samaritan that had robbed and 
beaten the Jew. The common racial preju- 
dices and religious hatreds which sepa- 
rated Samaritans and Jews would have 
been cited as motives for a foul crime. 
A deed of the most tender compassion 
would have been represented as a brutal 
attack on an innocent wayfarer. 


The Dawning Light 


What a reversal of the story that would 
be! Yet it would be no greater than the 
reversal of the real story of the Puritan 
by the prejudiced writers of some of our 
history. The truth is that the Puritan 
movement was the great expression of 
humane impulses, of appreciation of hu- 
man life, in the era of a few centuries 
ago. The spirit of Puritanism was bend- 
ing over suffering, degraded humanity and 
doing a great work of compassion, of heal- 
ing, of education, of progress. 
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A student of history needs not only a 
sense of direction but a sense of propor- 
tion. The Puritans, as. has just been 
pointed out, were moving forward from a 
dark era toward the light of a new day. 
But they had a better sense of just and 
true relationships among men than had 
any other group of people in that era. 
The Puritan movement began long before 
the name was invented. That movement 
gathered force during a thousand years 
before the word Puritanism was ever 
uttered. There is not space to sketch, 
eyen in outline, that long road of prog- 
ress. Yet we may look back a few decades 
into that earlier time and see the imme- 
diate background of Puritanism. 

Just when medievalism was _ being 
shattered and the real spirit of our mod- 
ern life was beginning to manifest itself, 
there was a movement which had tremen- 
dous meaning for the world. This was 
the sudden realization of the worth of 
human life, the power of human person- 
ality, the capacity of our human race to 
make progress. Men saw that the pur- 
pose of education must not be to force 
perverse wills into prescribed forms but 
to discover wholesome human mental 
powers and guide those powers toward 
complete development. They saw that re- 
ligion is not to impose dogmatic creeds 
upon men, but to reveal the capacity of 
men for direct personal relationships with 
the Eternal God. They saw that all laws, 
all institutions, all methods of industry 
and commerce must be judged by what 
they contributed—or failed to contribute— 
to human welfare. In short, they dis- 
covered the divine powers of men and 
saw that all things must be measured by 
their relationships with humanity. This 
was the dawn of our modern life. 


Root and Flower 


All of western Hurope was swept by 
new ideas, the dominant one being a 
fervor for humanity. Puritanism gathered 
up all the new truths discovered, all the 
new ideals uttered, all the new hopes ex- 
pressed. Then it set about the task of 
fulfilling them. Other men might dream 
idle dreams and indulge vague visions, 
but the Puritan movement planted the 
root of a humane life and labored to 
bring it to growth and blossom. 

The Renaissance, the Revival of Learn- 
ing, and the Protestant Reformation were 
phases of that prophetic movement which 
shattered medievalism and ushered in the 
spirit of modern times. Of course. there 
was vast confusion and turmoil as’ men 
asserted their new doctrines of human 
meaning and human worth. The men of 
that time needed an orderly thinker, one 
who was logical, systematic, and “hard- 
headed”. Such a thinker was given to 
them in John Calvin, who was coming 
to young manhood four centuries ago. 

It is said, and with truth, that the 
theology of the Puritans was Calvinistic. 
This is, indeed, one of the counts made 
against them by their critics, for it is 
assumed that they professed all the harsh 
and restrictive articles of faith that ever 
were connected with Calvin’s name. Those 
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who understand neither Puritanism nor 
Calvinism are liable to fall into the error 
of supposing that the Calvinistic em- 
phasis on predestination led the Puritans 
into a grim and fatalistie view of life. 
Calvin guards clearly the emphasis on 
man’s will, in keeping with the great 
faith in human values which charac- 
terized the immediate heirs of the Renais- 
sance. The Puritan type of life was domi- 
nated by an aggressive assertion of man’s 
will power and an exalted sense of the 
worth of man’s personality. 


Implements of God’s Will 


A Puritan pioneer in Massachusetts 
shouldered his musket one morning as he 
started for his work in the woods. <A 
guest, with whom he had discussed their 
Calvinistic faith much of the night, said 
to him, “Why do you go armed?” He 
replied tersely, “Because of the Indians.” 
The guest said, “But you believe in the 
divine decrees and that, unless this be the 
day decreed for your death, no savage can 
harm you.” ‘To this the Puritan replied, 
“I might meet an Indian whose day has 
come to die, and how shall I fulfill the 
divine decree if I go unarmed?” 

This incident is much more than an 
example of grim humor. It was charac- 
teristic of the Puritans to believe them- 
selves the implements by which the will 
of God should be fulfilled in the world. 
From the doctrine of predestination they 
drew the conviction that they were to 
work actively and aggressively to accom- 
plish God’s purposes for the world. Crom- 
well’s Ironsides reveal no tendency to 
think that fate had placed a barrier across 
their path: rather did they have a con- 
viction that they were invincible because 
the Sovereign Will of the universe was 
impelling them, and that no barrier could 


stop them. 
That affirmative faith marked the 
Puritan pioneers of this New World. In 


Boston they established constitutional 
government for the first time on American 
soil. They put democracy into their poli- 
tical and religious forms of government. 
Wherever Calvinism went it tended toward 
humane government and the overthrow of 
tyranny. very political and ecclesias- 
tical autocrat in Christendom felt his 
throne tremble as Calvinism spread among 
the common people. That faith tended 
strongly toward Republican government, 
for it taught that, in the eyes of God, 
the Christian of humblest station was 
equal to a king. 


Shattering the Shell 


The Puritans who founded their group 
of New Wngland colonies set before the 
eyes of men their Republican ideals and 
their humane religious faith. As a matter 
of historical fact, we owe to them the 
modern forms of democratic religion. Con- 
fidence in the worth of humanity was in- 
herent in their life. Just as a living bird, 
after his time of incubation within a 
brittle shell, grows to full power, spreads 
his wings, and sets forth on his wondrous 
flight, so the outer shell of Puritan 
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methods protected a wondrous ideal of re- 
ligious power. Puritanism did not fail in 
the breaking of the shell; rather was it 
a time of triumph for the essential spirit, 
the dominant ideal, of that creative faith. 

Next Monday, April 7, the one-hundred- 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of William 
Ellery Channing will be celebrated, for 
he was born on that day in 1780. Chan- 
ning passed naturally from the affirma- 
tive Calvinism of his youth to his valiant 
liberal faith, becoming the champion of 
the rights and the powers of humanity. 
In an immortal declaration he said: “I 
am accustomed to speak of the greatness 
of human nature; but it is great only 
through its parentage; great because de- 
scended from God, because connected with 
a goodness and power from which it is 
to be enriched forever.” This faith that 
Infinite Power works through man was 
Channing’s rich inheritance from Puritan- 
ism. When the root of the Puritan faith, 
in human worth, came to flower, it gave 
us our modern humane ideals and religion. 
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“Suppose Lent Would be a Time—” 


The spirit of Lent is at variance with 
the gospel of Jesus, declared Rey. J. 
Franklin Burkhart in a recent sermon in 
the Unitarian Church of Charleston, 8.C. 

“Jesus had a joyful, creative, and posi- 
tive attitude toward religion and life”, 
said Mr. Burkhart. “Like the prophets 
before him, Jesus taught that the way to 
be good is to do good. The ostentatious 
piety which expresses itself in negative 
restraints, such as refraining from eating 
candy, smoking cigarettes, playing cards, 
and going to the movies, is at variance 
with the gospel of Jesus. To make such 
things spiritually important is to trifle 
with the deepest experiences of man and 
reduce religion to an absurdity. Not nega- 
tive goodness, but positive righteousness, 
is the central theme in the gospel of Jesus. 

“How much better the world would be, 
how much more dynamic religion would 
be, if, during the Lenten season, instead 
of turning in to cultivate a subjective, 
ascetic attitude toward life, religion turned 
out in love and service to cultivate a posi- 
tive attitude toward life. Instead of Lent 
being a time when the power of religion is 
wasted on such trivial things as refraining 
from eating candy, smoking cigarettes, 
playing cards, or going to the movies, sup- 
pose Lent would be a time when the power 
of religion would be used to eliminate war, 
to break down the caste system, to secure 
industrial democracy, and to establish the 
universal brotherhood of man! That is 
what Lent will be in the Christian Church 
when Christians take seriously the gospel 
of Jesus.” 


The man who either by his wisdom or 
his riches, or by any other form of wealth 
within him or without, is endowed beyond 
his neighbors, is called upon to undertake 
many a task outside his narrower sphere. 

—Henry Jones. 
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‘its origin and nature, the universe itself 


‘ Humanism: Halting at the Boundary 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


HEN Carlyle was told that Margaret priately, “agnostic humanism”, to distin- 
Fuller “accepted the universe’, his yguish it from the atheistic humanism of 
only reply was, “Gad, she’d better.” To [ose who accept the mechanistic inter- 
him this involved no concession. In spite tpretation of the universe. It is agnostic 
of our many conflicting theories concerning because it neither affirms nor denies the 
existence of God or of the life immortal. 
It simply repudiates these beliefs as serv- 
ing no useful purpose in religion or in life. 
It is humanistic because it ignores all 
supernatural agencies and ends and de- 
votes itself to the promotion of human 
values and the satisfaction of human needs. 
In order that I may not do injustice to 
it, I shall try to describe it in the words 
of one of its leading representatives (John 
H. Dietrich, in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
February 18, 1926). ‘Humanism’, he as- 
serts, “is a religion based upon the doc- 
trine of man as an end rather than a 
means. Christianity presupposes a certain 
type of God”, and teaches that “the chief 
end of man is to glorify God’. “Human- 
ism considers human life an end in itself, 
and teaches that everything in life should 
contribute to the glory of man.” “It holds 
that the truly religious values are the 
human values, and that the real virtues 
re those things which contribute toward 
he enrichment of the individual life and 
he improvement of the social order.” 
Furthermore, “knowing of no power out- 
side of man himself which directs the 
great struggle after individual and social 
righteousness, it enthrones deity in the 
human heart rather than above the stars. 
It teaches the doctrine of immanence, that 
God is in the universe, the world spirit 
which pervades the totality of things.” 
This great world spirit ‘finds its highest 
expression in humanity, and it is therefore 
to humanity that we must look for the 
deepest manifestation of the divine’. This 
creative process “has been the result, not 
of a personal creator and ruler outside of 
it, but of the working of some inner, mo- 
tive power—a power which at first per- 
haps was an unconscious impulse, but 
which has developed into self-directing 
consciousness in humanity’. “Until re- 
cently this impulse pushed forward blindly, 
all unconscious of what its end might be, 
but at last in man it has assumed the pro- 
portions of consciousness, and henceforth 
will be consciously directed by humanity.’ 
Thus “the destiny of humanity lies in our 
hands”. We can make the future what 
we will. 


must be accepted as a fact. We live in it, 
we are a part of it, and our lives are 
affected every moment, for good or ill, by 
the relations which we sustain to it. 

Man, however, is a thinking animal, and 
thinking animals cannot rest content with 
the mere acceptance of the universe. We 
desire to know something about it, and if 
possible all about it. The child who pulls 
apart his mechanical toy in order to find 
out how it is made acts in response to one 
of the most fundamental instincts of the 
race. Similarly, we older children try to 
pull apart the intricate mechanism which 
we call the universe in order to under- 
stand it and interpret it. Out of this 
desire to know have come all the sciences, 
all the philosophies, and even all the great 
religions of the world. All have come into 
being in response to this desire to acquaint 
ourselves with the origin and nature and 
purpose of the world in which we live. 
Science deals primarily with facts, phi- 
losophy with meanings, and religion with 
worths. — 
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For religion, however, the most perplex- 
ing question is not what shall be our in- 
terpretation of the universe, but what 
shall be our attitude toward that ultimate 
reality of which it is the expression and 
whose existence is essential to religious 
faith. Shall it be one of doubt, or of 
denial, or of indifference, or of affirma- 
tion? These respectively are the attitudes 
of the four schools of thought which are 
current to-day—agnosticism, atheism, hu- 
manism, and theism. 

The first two of these are self-eliminat- 
ing. One denies the existence of any ulti- 
mate reality, the other affirms that, even if 
it exists, our minds are so constituted that 
we cannot know anything about it. The 
plight of the agnostic is due to the fact 
that if we cannot know anything about 
ultimate reality, we cannot make any valid 
statements concerning it. We cannot even 
assert that it is unknowable. It requires 
a certain degree of knowledge to affirm our 
ignorance. On the other hand, the di- 
lemma of the atheist is due to the fact 
that once having denied the existence of wm 
this ultimate reality, he can find no ade- 
quate explanation of how or when or for 
what purpose the universe came into being. 

The third attitude, humanism, presents 
itself as a refuge for those who are un- 
willing to deny and yet dare not affirm. 

t might be defined as an attempt to 
justify the agnostic attitude toward God 
and immortality and at the same time re- 
tain the satisfactions of religion. Or, 
better perhaps, it is an attempt to enjoy 
the fruits of religious experience while re- 
pudiating the beliefs upon which that ex- 
perience is based. One of its leading 
representatives has called it, not inappro- 


view of the creative process 
“makes man... the object of our reli- 
gious aspirations”. “As I would interpret 
deity”, writes the author, “in terms of an 
idealized and glorified humanity, making 
this the object of our worship and of our 
service, my religion consists of a devoted 
attempt to realize through consecrated 
effort the gradual transformation of 
human life into its likeness. In short, I 
would set up the ideal of a perfected hu- 
manity as the symbol which best expresses 
my idea of deity.” Obviously, in such a 
religion there is no place for a personal 
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God or a personal immortality. Since / 
nothing definite can be known about them, 
the humanist turns his attention to man 
and his life here upon the earth. Thus 
worship becomes a friendly consideration 
of human needs on this planet and how to 
meet them, and prayer is replaced by aspi- 
ration after individual and social right- 
eousness. And yet the humanists, strangely 
enough, seem to derive from such beliefs 
a satisfaction which is closely akin to that 
which one derives from the more conven- 
tional forms of religion. “To feel that 
God—the mighty spirit of humanity— 
needs me, is to feel myself stirred to the 
uttermost depths of my being. To feel 
that I am a part of and a contributor to 
that God is to find myself lifted to the 
possibilities of purest and bravest life.” 

Such a frank presentation of the hu- 
manist position may serve a_ beneficent 
purpose. There are multitudes of people 
who have been enamored with the concept 
of a religion “good for this world only’. 
It enables them to confine their attention 
to the now and the here and thus avoid 
the complications which result from the 
attempt to speculate concerning what lies 
beyond. Here they may see just where 
such a religion leads. No God, no Christ, \ 
no spiritual reality in this world, and no 
hope for the next. 
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The least defensible thing about such 
humanism is the adjective “new”, which 
is so often associated with it. Its advo- 
cates speak of it as “The Coming Reli- 
gion”, “Religion for the New Age’, etc., 
and remind us, with tireless reiteration, 
that however much we may deplore the 
fact, it represents the next step in religion. 
As little defensible are the methods em- 
ployed to justify these assumptions. Re- 
cently one of our religious journals stated 
that the trend in theology to-day is in the 
direction of humanism. Whereupon a cor- 
respondent called the roll of the leading 
theologians of the United States and 
Kurope, and found that not one of them 
is a humanist. Similarly another writer, 
in speaking of the men of science who ac- 
cept the humanist position, writes, “In the 
present generation there are Burbank and 
Edison and, oh! a _ host of scientific 
thinkers of to-day.” That “oh” is elo- 
quent. Our leading scientists of to-day 
are Arthur S. Eddington and J. Arthur 
Thompson in Hngland, Professors Mather 
and Millikan and Pupin in the United 
States, not one of whom is a humanist. 
Two conclusions are obvious: first, that it 
is only by a very superficial observation 
that the trend in theology can be made to 
appear in the direction of humanism; 
second, that instead of being a new reli- 
gion, it is a recrudescence of an old and 
exploded heresy. We can trace its descent 
from the ancient Greeks through the Ro- 
manticists of the Middle Ages to the “Re- 
ligion of Humanity” sponsored by August 
Comte. Comte sought to found a new 
religion, as a sanction for morality, upon 
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the basis of his Positivist philosophy. 
With the passing of the old gods, there’ 
was nothing for him to offer as an object 
of worship except the ideals of character 
and conduct which he associated with 
human personality. And so he offered the 
world a religion in which humanity was 
enthroned in place of deity, which had its 
ceremonials and rituals and priests, and 
even provided for a new calendar, in which 
the names of the heroes of social progress 
replace those of “pagan deities and medi- 
eval saints’. Professor Elwood calls it 
“Christianity minus its dogma”, while Will 
Durant quotes an anonymous wit as say- 
Ang that ‘Comte offered the world all of 

V Catholicism except Christianity”. The 
most cursory examination of the teaching 
of this French philosopher should convince 
the most skeptical that in present-day hu- 
manism we have nothing essentially new. 
The terminology is somewhat different, but 
the emphasis upon human values is the 
same. As Gilbert Chesterton has said: 
‘“Humanists say that humanism will be the 
religion of the next generation, just as 
Comte said that humanism would be the 
God to the next generation.” We might 
add, with the same justification—or lack 
of justification. 
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How is such humanism to be met? Cer- 
tainly not by ridicule or denunciation. 
The humanist position is logical and con- 
sistent as far as it goes. Our only criti- 
eism is that it does not go far enough, As 
one critic has said, “it represents a way 
station, not a terminus, in the soul’s quest 
for reality. The humanist identifies the 
term ‘God’ with one of its meanings, re- 
fuses to accept the term in this sense, or 
to allow the theist to employ it in any 
other.” Theism has all that the humanist 
has, and more. It is humanism plus. What 
the humanist lacks is not so much intelli- 
ygence or imagination. ” He lacks courage. 
He makes no attempt to peer beyond the 
boundaries of our present knowledge and 
“discover what lies beyond.4 Furthermore, 
he fails to realize that in making hu- 
manity, even an idealized humanity, the 
object of religious aspiration, he is dealing 
in abstractions just as truly as the ad- 
herents of more conventional forms of 
faith. Science knows men and women; it 
knows nothing of humanity. Furthermore, 
it refuses to recognize the possibility of 
blind force, pursuing its purposeless way 
through the centuries, and finally coming 
to full self-consciousness in man. The 
spectacle of man, until recently a pas- 
senger, suddenly taking the helm and di- 
recting the future evolution of the race, 
would be laughable if it were not so pa- 
thetic. Blind force, working unconsciously 
for unknown ends, cannot produce con- 
scious, intelligent, self-direction. ‘Human- 
ism at best’, writes Professor Mackintosh, 
“is a mutilated form of Christianity”. 
Whatever else it may be, it is “religiously 
defective’. It reminds him of the fox in 
the fable which had lost its tail in a trap 
and tried to persuade all the other foxes 
to amputate their tails and so inaugurate 
a new fashion. 
Humanism had its origin in the instine- 
tive revolt of the human mind and the 
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human conscience against the intellectual 
absurdities and moral atrocities of the 
traditional theology. It can be met effec- 
tively only by restating that theology in 
such a way that it will no longéraffront 
the intellect or outrage the moral sense. 
Here so-called modernists have not been 
without offense. They have been com- 
pelled to almost revolutionize their con- 
cepts of God and the human soul and the 
future life, but they have clung to the 
old phraseology in such a way as to con- 
ceal these changes from those whom they 
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are supposed to lead. As a result, multi- 
tudes of men and women are seeking re 
ligious guidance in the newspapers and 
magazines and certain of our “best sellers” 
rather than in the church. If the church 


is to regain their confidence, they must ns 


assured that its ministers are preaching 


the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but¥, 


the truth, and not concealing their real 
convictions under a policy of subterfuge 
and evasion. 


A second article by Dr. Reccord will appear 
in an early issue. 


Bondage 


Dr. Sunderland’s dreadful indictment of conditions reviewed 
FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 


INDIA IN BONDAGE: HER RIGHT TO FREEDOM 
AND A PLACE AMONG THE GREAT NATIONS. By 
Jabez T. Sunderland. New York: Lewis Cope- 
land Oompany. $4.00. 


HIS BOOK is an able and a gallant 

effort on the part of an American min- 
ister of the age of eighty-eight to help in 
redressing the injustice and oppression 
which have been meted out, as he believes, 
by a rich and powerful nation to a poor 
and dependent nation on the other side of 
the globe. The title is a sufficient indica- 
tion of its character and object. The an- 
nouncement it carries that it has been 
suppressed in India gives adequate infor- 
mation of the impression it has made upon 
the Government of Great Britain. From 
start to finish it is a terrific indictment of 
that Government for depriving India of 
her freedom and for keeping her in 
bondage. 

I am convinced of Dr. Sunderland’s ab- 
solute sincerity when he disclaims any 
animus against England. It was his birth- 
place. For several years he was the min- 
ister of a London church. He first visited 
India under the auspices of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. These 
facts strengthen rather than weaken the 
force of his indictment. 

For many years, Dr. Sunderland has 
been a student of Indian history, Indian 
literature, and Indian religion. On two 
occasions he traveled widely in India and 
on his last visit presided at the All-India 
Theistic Conference. Few, if any, Ameri- 
cans are better known or more generally 
admired in India or are better informed 
about that country. He has written ex- 
tensively for Indian publications, knows 
personally India’s leading men, and has 
kept in touch with the most recent happen- 
ings in that country. 

All this has given him a profound ad- 
miration for India and her people. The 
home of one-sixth of the human race, con- 
stituting at present four-fifths of the 
British Empire, with a population of three 
hundred and twenty millions, the foster 
mother, according to H. G. Wells, of two 
of the six greatest men of all time, Buddha 
and Asoka, and, as Dr. Sunderland thinks, 
of the two most eminent men of our own 
time, Tagore and Gandhi, “for twenty-five 
hundred years pre-eminently the intellec- 


tual and spiritual teacher of Asia’, for 
twenty-five centuries self-ruling, wealthy. 
great in manufactures and in industry, 
“Tndia is under foreign control to-day only 
because at a time of unusual political con- 
fusion and division, when the Mogul] Em- 
pire was breaking up, Great Britain with 
superior arms and a persistent duplicity 
which no reputable historian has dared to 
defend, conquered her territory part by 
part, and disarmed her people; and has 
ever since determinedly prevented them 
from developing any independent military 
strength”. 

As a consequence of British rule, India, 
from the wealthiest, has become the poor- 
est country in the world. The primary 
cause is the fact that she has been goy- 
erned not for her own good but for the 
good of England. Within half a century 
from the battle of Plassey, from two to 
five billions of dollars had been wrung 
from the people of India and transferred 
to English banks. The drain of wealth 
from one country to the other between 


1875 to 1900 was two and a half billions — 


of dollars. And the drain continues. For 
whereas the Mogul Kings remained and 
spent their money in the land that they 
had conquered, becoming Indians, the 
British remained foreigners, governing 
India from a distance of six thousand 
miles, imposing on her the most expensive 
government—because foreign—to be found 
anywhere on earth, “a plundered nation in 
the hands of constant plunderers”. 

Thus was India impoverished. Her 
manufactures were destroyed in the in- 
terest of English manufactures, her ship- 
building was blotted out by unfair English 
competition. The condition grows steadily 
worse, because one-half of all the taxes 
goes out of the country. The result is 
illiteracy on a vast scale, on account of the 


lack of money for schools, and the most | 


terrible famines in the modern world. 
Moreover, in spite of the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the natives to the sale of opium, 
the revenue derived therefrom seems to 
Great Britain so important that no fur- 
ther reduction in its sale is possible, and 
“from 200,000 to 400,000 acres of the best 
land in India are devoted to the produc- 
tion of this poison’. The Government’s 
excise revenue from liquor for 1922-23 


= 
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was £12,282,000 in a country naturally 
temperate, and the temperance agitation 
of Gandhi and his followers has been so 
sternly dealt with that “the Government 
has arrested and imprisoned thousands of 
persons in different parts of the land for 
temperance work”. Opium and liquor, 
thus forced upon a reluctant people, have 
combined with famine to weaken their 
physical fiber and to make them a prey 
to disease. A contributing factor has been 
the lack of sanitation due to the poverty 
of the country. The death rate in India 
is double the death rate in England and 
America. 

But the crowning crime of which Great 
Britain has been guilty is the weakening 
not of the physical fiber but of the morale 
of a great people by keeping them in sub- 
jection to a foreign power. 

No nation, however, can wrong another 
without wronging itself. For a century 
and a half India has drained from Eng- 
land its finest young manhood, for civil 
and military service. Life in India has 
often proved demoralizing for them. The 
lives of thousands of young men who were 
sorely needed at home, or in the develop- 
ment of British colonies, have been sacri- 
ficed. Many have fallen a prey to’ vene- 
real disease. Others, departing as ideal- 
ists, have returned, after years of contact 
with those whom they deem their inferiors, 
as nabobs or reactionaries, puffed up with 
the pride of race. 

Finally, Dr. Sunderland holds, Britain 
in India has been and is a constant and 
terrible menace to world peace, the im- 
mediate cause of the naval rivalries out 
of which grew the World War, an incen- 
tive to other nations to seize foreign ter- 
ritory in emulation of the example of Eng- 
land in safeguarding her route to India. 

Such, at least in part, is the essence of 
Dr. Sunderland’s indictment of British 
policy in India. It is not pleasant reading 
for those of us who admire and love the 
English people. Occasionally, in reading 
the volume, we are conscious of the repeti- 
tion of points already made—the obvious 
result of the author’s desire to drive them 
home, and of a tendency to argue by 
epithet. We sometimes wish that the rule 
of Britain in India might be portrayed at 
its best as well as at its worst. But the 
author has no time for needless compli- 
ments, because he is concerned with right- 
ing a great wrong, and if he speaks as an 
advocate rather than as a judge it is be- 
cause he is pleading for the very life of 
a nation that he has grown to love. 

I would especially commend chapters 36 
and 37 to those who are convinced that 
self-government in India should come only 
after an indefinite period of further wait- 
ing and tutelage. India, says Dr. Sunder- 
land, cannot be prepared for freedom or 
self-government, in her present state of 
mind, by continued subjection to a foreign 
power; and after quoting Lloyd George, 
Lord Curzon, and Lord Birkenhead as 
affirming the necessity of its indefinite con- 
tinuance, he passionately declares that 
such subjection would be a menace to the 
peace of the world, and that if these men 
state truly the purpose of the British 
nation, “Great Britain intends to hold in 
subjection permanently one-sixth of the 
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human race by the power of the sword”; 
i.e, to become ‘the greatest aggressor 
nation, the greatest tyrant nation, the 
greatest leech nation, the greatest robber 
nation, the greatest slave-holding nation 
in the world”. 

Events have moved rapidly in India 
since the completion of this book. ‘There 
has been another session of the Indian 
National Congress and the die has been 
cast, in so far as it can be cast by the 
representatives of the Indian people, for 
freedom and self-government. I wish I 
could share Dr. Sunderland’s confidence 
that the transfer of power from Britain 
to India will be a comparatively simple 
thing. But the comment by Lloyd George 
and Lord Birkenhead on Prime Minister 
MacDonald’s reference in Parliament to 
the possibility of ‘(dominion status” was not 
particularly reassuring from the British 
side, while the appearance at the Lahore 
Congress of several thousand armed Sikhs, 
protesting against the proposed action, im- 
plies that “the essential unity [as to some 
form of self-government, of which Dr. 
Sunderland speaks] among absolutely all 
classes, races, and religions, Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, Jains, Sikhs, and Christians”, 
may not as yet have fully arrived, even in 
India. Dr. Sunderland fails to offer, in 
support of this view, the same amplitude 
of evidence with which he supports his 
other positions, and, after sitting through 
the sessions of the National Congress in 
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Vacation Opportunity 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Rey. John M. Trout, minister of the 
Federated Unitarian-Congregational-Meth- 
odist Church of Sandwich, Mass., is under- 
taking a novel Children’s Summer School 
of Religion running for five weeks, from 
June 25. He hopes to secure a young 
Unitarian, on vacation at or near Sand- 
wich, to lead and teach a class of twenty 
boys from ten to twelve years of age. The 
mornings will be spent in the study of 
religion and ethics. The afternoons will 
be devoted to natural history hikes, ath- 
letie events, and historical excursions. 
The pay will be about $12 per week, plus 
board and lodging with Mr. Trout, an ex- 
perienced and able minister whose friend- 
ship would be valuable to any young man, 
but particularly to one entering the min- 
istry or teaching. 

This will be no ordinary vacation Bible 
School. Mr. Trout is devout, but intelli- 
gent and free-minded. This kind of sum- 
mer at Sandwich on Cape Cod will be a 
memorable experience for the right man. 
Will readers of THe Recistrer give this 
notice wide publicity? 

Waitstitt H. SHARP. 

Boston, MASS. 


Saratoga Statement, 1894 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In view of several references in recent 
issues of Tur RecistTer to the phraseology 
of the “Saratoga Statement” which was 
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Calcutta a year ago, I am not yet con- 
vinced that such complete unity exists. 
Gandhi’s solemn declaration at that ses- 
sion, quoted by Dr. Sunderland (page 484), 
surely contemplated the possibility of 
suffering and sacrifice before freedom 
should be attained. “At the end of your 
period of probation [one year] you have 
got practically to work for independence— 
I might say practically declare indepen- 
dence. As some of you, some of us, in- 
cluding myself if I live at that time, have 
to die in the attempt to give a good ac- 
count of what we are trying to do, to tell 
the nation that independence is in sight, 
and if it is not in sight, to tell them that 
it will be seen over our dead carcasses in 
winning it.” 

At that time, Gandhi had lost the sup- 
port of the young and more ardent na- 
tionalists because he was urging delay. 
He has now regained it, and the responsi- 
bility for further action has been placed 
unreservedly in his hands. The eyes of 
the lovers of liberty the world over will 
rest upon him with hope not unmixed with 
apprehension as he inaugurates a new 
campaign for “passive resistance and civil 
disobedience”. If he wins, he will hail 
the author of “India in Bondage”, already 
venerated in India, as one of the bravest 
of his comrades in a well-fought fight, 
as the wielder of a trenchant blade in a 
battle for a righteous cause. 
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accepted unanimously in 1894, I think it 
may be of interest if I quote from an 
article in the Church Exchange, of which 
I was then the editor and for which I 
made a report of that particular Saratoga 
conference. I knew at the time nothing 
of the actual writing of the report sub- 
mitted by Dr. Savage, of which Dr. Sun- 
derland writes, “This was what Dr. 
Savage and I agreed upon as a statement 
of purpose for the National Conference.” 
What I did know and now recall very 
vividly was the most animated and vigor- 
ous discussion that followed Dr. Savage's 
presentation. I quote from the report 
that I made immediately following the 
meeting, throughout all of which I was 
present. There surely was no discussion 
of theism. The division was on a differ- 
ent problem. I think my record is self- 
explanatory : 

“The phraseology of this bond of fel- 
lowship of the Unitarian churches was 
due at last to two men, Rev. M. J. Savage 
of Boston, and Rey. G. L. Chaney, of 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Savage had proposed, 
‘These churches accept the Unitarianism 
and Christianity of Jesus, ete.’ Mr. 
Chaney offered the amendment, ‘These 
churches accept the religion of Jesus.’ 
The delegates assembled seemed to be 
moved spontaneously to receive that form 
as the best and most satisfactory that 
could be found.” 

; Joun CARROLL PERKINS, 


Boston, MAss. 
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The Veracious Puritan 


OW it is three hundred years since the Puritan 

began the great experiment of making a better 
country. Massachusetts celebrates. Dr. Saunder- 
son writes in to-day’s paper. Until now, who 
knows anything about the Puritan? One says out 
of his own sense of ignorance on the subject, not 
one person in a thousand has the least apprecia- 
tion about the root thing, the big idea that put 
over the Puritan and made him the greatest single 
power in modern, democratic civilization. 

To speak of his personal morals, his shrewdness 
in trade, or his socializing of the gospel to economic 
ends is utterly secondary to something that with 
him as with every great person, was the ultimate 
and the imperative belief on which he acted 
with unremitting, overwhelming conviction. What 
was it? 

It was the Puritan’s theory of God, and nothing 
else. We cannot tell the whole story in this space, 
but we can give the main truth of his marvelous 
faith, his developing doctrine, with its variation 
from and its repudiation of the theology that ruled 
the Western world and in particular our colonies, 
until the Puritan finished it off. Of course, the 
Puritan at first was a Calvinist. There were few 
persons other than Calvinists among Protestants 
three hundred years ago. In the English Church 
and the Lutheran Church, there were other be- 
lievers, but John Calvin was master, and rigorously, 
brilliantly, overpoweringly he molded the mind of 
the greatest thinkers. For all practical purposes 
his theology and Christianity were, in the popular 
estimation, one and the same thing. 

The Puritan accepted everything in the system. 
Then something happened. Perhaps the Puritan 
rationalized his own experience. Being for a thou- 
sand years a son of bleak daring and magnificent 
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hardihood, he had to depend upon his own initia- 
tive. At first, as he fared forth with his hot sense 
of resentment against tyrannous earthly rulers and 
his thrill of independence, he took with him without 
question his concept of the Sovereign God. 

This God of Calvin was worshipful exactly in 
the measure that he, God, transcended man, yes, 
and differed from man. Dissimilitude. That was 
the word; and we still hear it in orthodoxy. The 
more God was represented and dramatized as 
unlike man, the more man was sure he had religion. 

Being experimental because he was an adven- 
turer and a pioneer, the Puritan paused one day. 
A question came to him. Calvin had said, “Every- 
thing pertaining to the good life the Lord has so 
comprehended in his law that there remains noth- 
ing for man to add to that summary.” The Puritan 
wondered. Who is Calvin, he said, to give the last 
word on this matter? Does he think because he 
says this thing about God he can make people be- 
lieve that it is God himself who is saying it? 
Listen to Calvin: “Nothing remains to add”! Is 
that so? 

From that hour God the mysterious and inscrut- 
able was no major tenet of the Puritan. On the 
contrary, and despite the cry of blasphemy against 
him, the Puritan said, “I can and I shall find out 
what the will of God is.” That decision marked 
the transition from an old order to a new, from 
authority to freedom, from an established religion 
to the religion of the spirit and of freedom. It 
was the birth of a soul, the beginning of a new era, 
a real revelation of the Holy Ghost. 

When he made the great stand that he would dis- 
cover what God was like, the Puritan set all the 
forces in motion that have made the enormous 
amount of change in our concepts of God through 
these centuries. The development of the ideas of 
God led of necessity to political and social institu- 
tions as the embodiment of these beliefs. And the 
supreme belief, as we already have discerned, had 
to do with man. 

First came the theory that God’s designs were 
in some degree kindred to man’s capacities. It was 
agreeable to do his will, at least in part. Then 
followed the doctrine that there was in fact a har- 
mony between God’s purpose and man’s inclina- 
tions. Thus the two, man and God, were approach- 
ing a working agreement that looked promising. 
The idea was so good, the next stage came without 
travail. It was the faith that between man and 
God there was an obvious harmony which could 
only be explained by the likeness, the similitude of 
their nature and being. To do good, to yearn for 
holiness, to seek peace and ensue it, to know the 
truth—these things were not alien but native to 
the human soul. 

If, then, we desire the secret of the spiritual 
puissance of the Puritan, we find it here in his 
theology. Of all the organized faiths in the Chris- 
tian world, we, the Unitarians, who belong singu- 
larly to the creative tradition of the Puritans, have 
most to be thankful for. Sermons should be 
preached throughout this year with persuasive 
grace and convincing resonance. This is the faith 
that chiefly made America. Other peoples have 
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come who had the same faith, and they have labored 
here in the same spirit. It was the fortune of the 
Puritan to predominate in the proclamation of the 
liberal gospel. It is ours to celebrate him by adding 
to the gospel as the truth shall lead us. 


On Its Head 


O-DAY the scientist has became a mystic, and 

the theologian a scientist. It is a “weird trans- 
formation”. Eddington and his confréres of the 
laboratory give us a universe behind phenomena as 
remote from experience, and as immaterial, we are 
told, as any doctrine of a medieval scholastic. The 
doctors in divinity stand in a new opposition to 
these once disbelieving men, and declare for austere 
scientific facts. Joseph Wood Krutch is quoted 
from The Nation as follows: 


“Tf the process at present under way continues much longer, 
then the theologians (now headed toward skepticism) and 
the scientists (now headed toward religion) will pass one 
another on the road, and the preacher, discovering that he 
believes less than the physicist, will find that the traditional 
conflict between science and religion has not so much been 
resolved as stood on its head, and that the difficulty which 
faces him is the difficulty of reconciling a rationalistic theology 
with a scientific attitude which grows increasingly mystical.” 


Who says this is an uninteresting world? 


Prohibition: Short History 


ROHIBITION has a history. Alcohol as a bever- 

age has a far longer history, reaching back to 
that time when men felt the need of an intoxicant. 
Between those who wanted drink and those who 
said it was bad for them to drink, there arose not 
very long ago an issue, simple, determined, and 
to-day more intense than in any earlier period. 
History is always persuasive. Get the facts in their 
order in time, and they become irresistible. 

On the side of the rights of man, prohibition has 
been and now is abhorrent to many liberty-loving 
people. Drink, they say, is their own affair. An- 
other count against prohibition is its negative char- 
acter. The psychology is not good. To repress is 
to cause resistance. We live by positive principles. 
Temperance is one. A third objection to the present 
law is the gross offense against the peace and order 
of society by those who think they have a right to 
what they want, law or no law. Violation of an 
unjust statute is a virtue. 

These and other arguments we hear daily. But 
in our judgment they do not change at all the force 
of the prohibition law nor give any good hope for 
its repeal or modification. To return to history. 
We are impressed by the record of the last seventy- 
five years. With the advent of public education and 
the rise of industrial life on a large scale, certain 
men and women began to preach and organize for 
temperance. The cause got into the churches, 
which were the centers of social life and of ethics. 
Once drunken preachers were not unusual, and no- 
body objected. But both Protestant and Catholic 
clergy soon began to condemn alcohol. The inevi- 
table followed. Preach a thing, organize it, keep 
at it, and it becomes a statute. The gospel makes 
the law. 

In the case of drink, the first law was local op- 
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tion. Each town voted for itself alone whether or 
not it wanted the liquor traffic within its limits. 
Many towns said they did not. How natural that 
the law should expand to cover the county; then 
the State! Bitter was every struggle. No-license 
States increased in number. Prohibition for the 
Nation was pressing upon the attention of the 
people. Long a national prohibition political party 
represented this sentiment. In those States where 
prohibition was not in effect, efforts were made to 
control the use of alcohol by teaching the evils of 
its abuse. Mass industry and congestion of popu- 
lation in cities were two great problems in the situa- 
tion. The makers of beverage alcohol rose in defense 
and formed a terrific power in politics. They spent 
money lushly, shamelessly. One by one they were 
forced to concessions. High license, fewer saloons, 
shorter hours of sale, Sunday closing, and many 
other devices were tried, and not one of them 
stopped the tide against alcoholic drink. 

But drink did not stop, either. If to-day we have 
bootlegging, with the legal decrease of the number 
of saloons, formerly we had speakeasies. No matter 
what was done, alcohol persisted in having its way. 
At last a sentiment grew to strength that there 
could be no relief by compromise. Then came the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Alcohol stands legally condemned for its social 
iniquity. We report also the horrible lawbreaking. 
Why it is so, the reader knows. To repeal the law 
because of lack of observance raises the argument 
that pure-food laws, white-slave laws, anti-narcotic 
laws, traffic laws, are also violated. 

The chief defense of prohibition lies in the doc- 
trine of rights. These are of two kinds. Our per- 
sonal rights and our civil rights are different. Con- 
cerning the first kind, Jefferson said the individual 
has the right freely to think, speak, form and give 
opinions; he has the right also to act in those mat- 
ters “which can be fully exercised by the individual 
without the aid of exterior assistance”. Note the 
last two words. When the individual requires ex- 
terior assistance, that is, the support and protec- 
tion of society, he must give something to society in 
compensation. The law of life is mutual. If he has 
personal competency or rights, in many things, he 
also is bound by “rights of compact”. 

Society, or the State, has said in the prohibition 
law that the traffic in alcohol grew to such immense 
and dangerous proportions that it became necessary 
to protect the individual from its evils. There had 
to be a guarantee by society that no individual or 
individuals should jeopardize the life of the whele 
by a socially harmful business. To meet that evil, 
we have done the drastic thing. Halfway measures 
were not enough, we said, in our legislative record 
on the subject. 

To-day there are many citizens who want modi- 
fication, repeal, or nullification of the prohibition 
law. When we get to the heart of their objection 
to the present status of alcohol, we find that what 
they disagree about is, which is the stronger, the 
claim of personal rights or the law of rights of 
compact? 
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Literature 


The Art of Criticism 


Criticism that is worth its salt results not from reading but from 


thinking. 


And by thinking we would not be understood to mean merely 


a deliberate effort at ratiocination directed toward the interpretation of 
the volume in hand, but a long habit of reflection that weaves life and 
literature into relation and that affords a basis for understanding and 
judgment. The best criticism should have the masculine quality of virility, 
the feminine trait of intuition. For it must be robust if it is not to be 
betrayed by externals of sentiment and style, and it must have imsight if 


it is to find more than surface values. 


What happens when really con- 


structive criticism is written is that a book has acted as an explosive to a 
long-laid train of thought. All that the critic has felt and divined about 
life and living, all the standards he has established through loving study 
of “the best that has been thought and said in the world”, becomes the 
background against which he projects and the means through which he 
evaluates the volume he is criticizing. The richer the personality of the 
critic, and the greater his stores of knowledge, the more revealing will be 
his comment, the more understanding his appraisal of the author’s inten- 


tion and achievement. 


—Henry Serpet Cansy, in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


Deity 
THOMAS H. BILLINGS 

WHat Do We MEAN By Gop? By OC. H. 
Valentine. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

This book was needed. The word “God” 
has been loosely used by both humanists 
and theists. It is used for anything, from 
the completely objective universe of 
science to an ideal that has only the ob- 
jectivity of a thought that we later on re- 
call and think about, the objectivity of 
Santa Claus or Utopia. The more intelli- 
gent Humanists seek to clarify our think- 
ing and to be honest. There are muddy 
thinkers, naturally, on both sides of our 
current controversy, and full as many who 
are woefully uninformed. Both sides have 
presented doctrines of God that are little 
short of caricatures. Theists are continu- 
ally annoyed by the assumption that the 
God in whom they believe is Matthew 
Arnold’s magnhified and nonnatural man, 
while humanists observe that the God of 
some theists is stripped of all, except the 
name, that could identify him with the 
God who is the object of religious faith. 
There is good ground for refusing to use 
a word which is given a content so differ- 
ent from its ordinary connotation. Pro- 
fessor Valentine’s book gives a clear state- 
ment of the meaning the word must have 
if God is to be the object of religious faith. 
God, he says, is responsive reality. His 
book is an explanation and development 
of this statement. 

There is so much here that is important 
and suggestive that it would require an- 
other book to review it adequately. St. 
John Ervine says that whenever he sees 
a good play an urge comes over him to 
write another one. I fancy that this book 
will stimulate theologians in a similar 
fashion. Some will want to deal with the 
chapter on “The Essential Nature of Ob- 
jectivity in Religious Experience”, with 
its discussion of the various sources that 


have been assigned for the subjective ex- 
perience of religion. Valentine is right in 
his insistence on the necessity of the ob- 
jectivity of God. God, if he exists, must 
be real in the same sense that the universe 
is real, and he must at the same time be 
ultimate and eternal. If no such God ex- 
ists, we had better turn to science, art, or 
philosophy ; which, as he shows, have ele- 
ments of religion in their attitude of rey- 
erence and submissiveness to reality. He 
insists that it is possible to have religion 
without God. He also insists that the 
highest type of religion centers in God. 
Religion is the response of the whole man 
to the whole of reality. A complete reli- 
gion must have as its object a being who 
responds to intellect, emotion, and moral 
purpose. He frankly admits that complete 
demonstration of the reality of God is un- 
attainable. It cannot be proved beyond 
question by the methods of science. He is 
content to show that God’s existence is a 
probable inference from the faith of 
science that reality is a system. Person- 
ality must not be excluded from this sys- 
tem. It cannot be explained away. There 
is no hard-and-fast line, however, to be 
drawn between personality and all other 
life. Personality is life at its highest 
grade, capable of responding to a wider 
environment more completely understood. 
Not static but progressive, its ultimate 
goal is the capacity to respond to reality 
as a whole. The response must be a com- 
plete response, such a response as will in- 
clude not the intellect alone, but the moral 
and emotional nature. If personality is 
a part of the system of reality, the prob- 
ability is that reality is such as to elicit 
and to justify such a response. When we 
make the venture of faith and, on the basis 
of this probability, act as if God existed, 
the result is the integration and develop- 
ment of personality. This result is the 
most suitable proof of the validity of faith. 

While Dr. Valentine insists that God is 
the ultimate reality, he is not a pantheist. 
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God is not the mere sum of things. Re 
ality is an organic system and God is the 
dominant in this system. It is possible to 
distinguish God from the field of his ac- 
tion, which is the universe. Dr. Valentine 
conceives of the universe as an extension 
or objectification of God. The universe, 
so conceived, is God the Son. The termi- 
nology here is orthodox and can be traced 
back to the Greek doctrine of the Logos, 
the uttered thought of God. Dr. Val- 
entine’s doctrine of the Trinity, or as he 
prefers to call it, the Triunity, is sound 
enough as he states it. He regards the 
doctrine as a symbol used to express the 
self-differentiation of God. God is not 
mere uniformity. The idea could be much 
more clearly expressed if Dr. Valentine 
did not think it necessary to preserve 
orthodox terms. The doctrine of the 
Trinity has frequently been the subject of 
learned expositions, and it is capable of a 
kind of justification. In actual practice, 
though, it leads to a regrettable confusion 
in the minds of devout Christians and to 
a lamentable misunderstanding of the 
character of Jesus. Most of us object to 
this doctrine because it carries with it the 
taint of its origin in Greek polytheism. 
No Unitarian believes in a static, undiffer- 
entiated, divine unity. Such a unity died 


* long ago, after the attempt of Parmenides 


to maintain, as the cryptic sentence has 
it, that being is and not-being is not at all. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, as Dr. Val- 
entine expounds it, is a forced and un- 
natural way of stating the simple truth 
that God is at once subject and object; 
and that there is response between the 
two. The discussion of the personality of 
the Holy Ghost, a doctrine which Dr. 
Valentine denies, will amuse Unitarians 
and repel scientists. 

A similar taint of traditionalism vitiates 
the discussion of sacraments. Only ex- 
treme reverence for an inherited tradition 
could lead a thinker of Dr. Valentine’s 
demonstrated ability to stress the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper as he does. 
The validity and value of a symbol de- 
pends altogether on the response it elicits. 
There are hosts of people to whom this 
especial symbol in its traditional form is 
without validity. It embodies ideas that 
for them are impossible. Dr. Valentine, 
though, represents an even greater number 
who are emotionally attracted by the tra- 
ditional ceremony and its ritual and who 
force their thought into this alien mode. 
They seek by so doing to justify the ex- 
perience they have of the real presence of 
God in a unique degree in this service. 
The more honorable procedure is to adapt 
the ceremony so that it embodies in a 
natural way, for us who live in a scien- 
tific age, the hope and memory which con- 
stitute the Church. That this can be done 
is evidenced by the Communion Service as 
practiced in many of our free churches 
to-day. 

It is hard to close this review, for the 
book suggests topic after topic the author 
has touched and illumined. I find myself 
stimulated by him quite as much when I 
do not agree with him as when I do. He 
is a deeply religious man who has reflected 
on his experience and entered into the 
experience of others, until all has become 
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luminous and clear. He is able to state 
his ideas in clear, straightforward lan- 
guage. It is perhaps ungracious to quote 
an exception to this, but there is one sen- 
tence so different from his style in the 
rest of the book that it stuck in my 
memory. It might, so far as style is con- 
cerned, have come from a pulpiteer of— 
well, say, Trinidad: “When Protagoras 
washed the narrow shores of self with 
the impassable ocean of the unknowable, 
and declared that man, making his 
measurements upon the shoal of his own 
mind, was taking the scale and size of all 
that could be certainly measured, then 
knowledge seemed to be marooned for 
ever.” There is not another sentence in 
the book that remotely resembles it. 


For Easter 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE DEFHATED: AN EASTER 
PAGHANT. By Fred Eastman. New York: 
Samuel French. Thirty-five cents. 

If you are looking for an Easter pageant 
suitable for presentation in a liberal 
church, in choosing this one you will make 
no mistake. It is a fresh and impressive 
treatment of a universal truth. It brings 
out the deeper meanings of the great 
festival of immortality in-a way entirely 
new. The episodes are genuinely dra- 
matic. The language is both imaginative, 
dignified, and inspiring. Full directions 
as to music, costumes, groupings, etc., ac- 
company the text. A. R. H. 


‘China To-day 

CHINA’S REVOLUTION FROM.THE INSIDE. By 
R. Y. Lo, Ph.D. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 

An account of China’s revolution, by a 
keen and competent observer who is him- 
self on the inside. It is also a description 
of the inside forces lying beneath the 
superficial movements of militarists and 
politicians. The book opens with a com- 
prehensive survey of the political and 
military movements since the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1912. Dr. Lo, how- 
ever, is more interested in the social, psy- 
chological, and spiritual forces which are 
recreating China. The author is one of 
the influential and constructive leaders 
among the Chinese. In dealing with the 
Nationalist movement, he says there.is no 
real anti-foreign feeling, but a general op- 
position to foreign intervention, imperial- 
ism, and the unjust unilateral treaties 


which limit the sovereignty of China and 


affront the dignity of the Chinese. China 
welcomes the aid and sympathy of her 
foreign friends and asks only such treat- 
ment as the great powers accord one an- 
other. She wishes to become an inde- 
pendent member of the family of nations, 
to make his own contribution to world 
civilization. 

Dr. Lo describes the remarkable move- 
ments for popular education and the 
awakening of the masses. There is an 
interesting account of organized student 
activities in kindling ideals of social 
justice among the workers and in foster- 
ing a spirit of patriotism in all classes. 
He reports a revolutionary change in the 
status of the family and a widespread 
emancipation of woman, symbolized by 
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the unbound feet and the bobbed hair 
which one now frequently meets among 
women in the cities. A fundamental force 
in the Revolution is the New Thought 
Movement. <A new spirit is permeating 
the nation, a kind of invisible power and 
atmosphere. The old classic, traditional 
life is everywhere disintegrating. There 
is universal skepticism regarding the 
authority of inherited standards and cus- 
toms. Nothing is taken for granted. 
There is keen interest in philosophy, 
sociology, and religion. Western books on 
these subjects are translated and read 
in great and growing numbers. The 
author believes that there is a great oppor- 
tunity for the Christian religion in China 
if it can be freed from the taint and sus- 
picion of foreign propaganda. The trans- 
formation of China will be a process of 
long duration requiring much patience. 
The author quotes a Chinese proverb in 
this connection: “Tens of years are re- 
quired to raise a harvest of trees, but 
hundreds of years are required to raise a 
erop of men.” F,J.G. 


Applied Christianity 


JHSUS AND OUR PRESSING PROBLEMS. By 
Rollin H. Walker. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 


Professor Walker of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity writes of the teaching of Jesus as 
applied to some of the more immediate 
problems of to-day, such as personal faith, 
the acquirement of property, the steward- 
ship of wealth, the family, personal and 
national enemies or international peace, 
self-sacrifice, and the Holy Spirit. He 
interprets Jesus as “the great creative 
conservative’, but thinks that “society 


cannot be saved by the conquering re-, 


former, on the one hand, or by the martyr, 
on the other, unless the cosmic forces in- 
tervene to snatch victory out of defeat” ; 
and to this apocalypticism, as he calls it, 
he holds, while discussing social problems 
in the light of Christian ethics. Peace, 
to use one example, is to be consummated 
by a martyr nation; following Christ’s 
principle of nonresistance, it might be 
overrun by foes, but “there is absolute 
assurance that it would rise again... . 
Such a people would transform their con- 
querors and reign over them in power.” 


Professor Walker believes that the amass- 


ing of property is justifiable, where there 
is no covetousness, and the spirit is gen- 
erous and consecrated, and “treasures are 
laid up in heaven”. He is willing to say 
that there may be circumstances where 
remarriage after divorce is “in harmony 
with the spirit of Jesus and where good 
ends would be served”. Much advice is 
given for the achievement of a personal 
religion with a faith that may meet the 
joys and sorrows of life. Not an out- 
standing book, but vigorous, high-minded, 
and earnest. ¥F. B.S. 


Gough 


Ticer! TiepR! Tue Lirg Srory or JoHn 
B. Goucu. By Honoré W. Morrow. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2.50. 


Another of Mrs. Morrow’s excursions 
into the realm of fictionized biography. 
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This time she has chosen for her hero the 
famous temperance orator, John B. Gough. 
Although by no means equal to her 
Splendor of God, or her Lincoln novels, 
the book has force, interest, imagination. 
From this narrative of his career, the 
figure of Gough emerges a genuine person- 
ality. The man himself, and his struggles 
against temptation, are pictured with dra- 
matic power. The book’s chief fault is 
that it breaks in two in the middle. After 
recounting the experiences of Gough from 
childhood to his mature years, Mrs. Mor- 
row plunges into a history of the Temper- 
ance Movement in this country, with the 
result that Gough gradually withdraws 
from the center of the stage, and ulti- 
mately vanishes altogether. Of his later 
years, the reader learns nothing whatso- 
ever. Still, the book has life. Also, it has 
a timely significance which makes it well 
worth reading. A.B. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


BEYOND. By W. Waldemar W. Argow. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Corn Publishing Oo. $1.00. 


Mr. Argow, recently come into our fel- 
lowship and minister of the Independent 
Church in Cedar Rapids, writes, for the 
weekly calendar of ‘his church, a para- 
graph of aspiration or spiritual comment. 
In response to requests for individual 
copies, he has here done the commendable 
service of grouping a large number of 
them in this little book of some eighty 
pages. They are very worth while. They 
show the man, the poetry of his soul, his 
love of Nature in all her moods, and his 
kinship with the Power that lies in and 
beyond Nature. 


By Wiiliam O. Spicer. 
$1.00. 


Goine TO COLLEGD. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 


A book for boys going to college. Good 
advice on many, subjects—fraternities, 
girls, athletics, religion, books, com- 
panions, and college customs. Nothing 
startlingly original, but a lot of common 
sense. E. F. 


Tue NicgHt Ciusp Mystery. By Elizabeth 
Jordan. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


Miss Jordan has attempted the impos- 
sible. Her aim, in this story, has been to 
combine two varieties of fiction, the reflec- 
tive and the sensational. The result is a 
hybrid, wherein a crime and its detection 
is mingled with chapters treating of.the 
thought-processes of the hero. As a re- 
sult, the motion of the narrative is often 
slowed up, with the inevitable consequence 
that the reader loses interest. A. RB. H. 


How To ATTRACT AND HOLD AN AUDIBNCB. 
By J. Berg Esenwein. New York: Noble and 
Noble. 

This volume, after a lapse of twenty- 
six years, has been revised and prepared 
for the public. While the work is done 
with the. acumen and thoroughness for 
which Dr. Esenwein is well known, it 
offers little that is new. A good handbook 
tor beginners. 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


April Fool at Old Fort Mackinac 
(True story) 


When “Grandpa Marshall” was a little 
boy, over seventy-five years ago, he lived 
at Old Fort Mackinae, on the beautiful 
island in the Strait of Mackinac. His 
father was an Army officer stationed at 
the fort. This father was a severe gentle- 
man. George was the little boy’s name. 

Now this boy George was full of fun 
and mischief, but he was no worse than 
the ten or a dozen boys at the fort with 
whom he played. Indeed, in many ways 
he was a model of good behavior for his 
own playmates and for the boys of the 
village below the fort. 

When young George’s father called his 
son from the playground, George always 
answered, “Yes, sir, I am coming !” 
Never, never did he say, “I'll be there in 
a minute!’ He knew better. 

But he and the other boys of the fort 
played tricks on their schoolmaster, and 
never missed a chance to get into mischief 
if there seemed to be a clear way out of 
trouble afterward. So it happened that 
never, until a certain first day of April, 
did George venture to have any fun at his 
father’s expense. But on that long-ago 
April day, he thought of something that 
seemed worth trying. 

For days his father had/’been working 
on reports to be sent to Washington. 
Twice every year there were times when 
these reports were sure to be delayed. In 
the early winter storms when the ice was 
forming and the winds were furious, the 
Island was entirely cut off from the main- 
land. Of course, there was then no 
telegraph nor radio, and there were no 
telephones in those days. After the ice 
became a solid bridge across the Strait, 
dog sleds carried the mails to and from 
the Island. 

Another time when for days there could 
be no communication with the mainland 
was in the early spring, when the ice was 
breaking up. 

Now it happened in that particular year 
when little George Marshall ventured to 
play a trick on his father that the ice 
went out of the Straits early in the season. 
So, by the end of March, all who lived at 
the Island were watching every day and 
every hour for the welcome sight of the 
first ship. For years at Mackinac Island, 
all the villagers used to go to the beach 
for a mere glimpse of the first sail, 
whether the ship visited their harbor or 
not. In those days the first sail was al- 
ways a thrilling picture. 

So, on this first day of April, George 
offered his own father to his company of 
boys as an April Fool. 

They laughed and shouted and gave 
Indian war-whoops when he explained his 


idea. He said that his father had been 
working for days on his latest reports to 
be sent to Washington at the first oppor- 
tunity after the opening of navigation. 
He further explained that at his house no 
one ever dared go into the room where 
his father was working at reports. 

Therefore he suggested that all of them 
should go outside his father’s window and 
run past it calling, “A sail! A sail!’ 

“And if Father does run out to see the 
sail—and I know he will, because eyery- 
body always does—we’ll all call out to- 
gether, ‘April Fool, April Fool!” 

“Then you'll catch it!” laughingly ex- 
claimed one of the big boys who knew 
that George’s father was a severe gentle- 
man. He also know that the severe 
gentleman called all the boys at the fort 
“Young Imps!” 

“Oh, of course I wouldn’t dare do it 
alone’, George admitted. “But if we all 
go together and shout, ‘A sail! A sail!’ he 
won’t know who is to blame, and by 
dinnertime he will be all over it, and it 
will be safe for me to go into the house. 
Of course I can look innocent.” 

Again the boys laughed and shouted and 
gave war-whoops. Not long after that, 
about fifteen of them, counting George, 
crowded together, and ran by the severe 
gentleman’s window at the fort, calling 
aloud, “A sail! A sail! A sail!” 

Sure enough, the officer left his work 
at such welcome news, and rushed from 
the house. 

“Where, boys, where?” he called, as he 
followed them across the parade ground 
and through the gate of the fort. 

By that time the boys were fairly 
tumbling down the long hill path, but, be- 
lieving themselves beyond reach, they 
shouted over their shoulders: “April Fool! 
April Fool!” 

Little George Marshall’s father carried 


Fairy April 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Fairy April waves her wand, 
And over wood and hill 
A misty green begins to creep; 
While over by the rill 
The little fiddle-heads of ferns 
Spring up in glad array, 
And all the eager flower-folk 
Sweet April’s touch obey. 


Fairy April waves her wand, 
And buttercups of gold 

Are scattered over sunny fields 
Where winter lingered, bold: 

For April’s touch is magic swift 
To start the blossoms’ chime. 

Oh, April wakes the earth to joy 
Of happy Easter time! 
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a cane. Wherever he went, even to 
church, the cane went, too. He had it 


with him that minute. That Army officer 
was not only a severe gentleman, but he 
was a swift runner, with long arms, and 
he was sudden in action. He didn’t eall 
little George to come to him, or this story 
might have been sadder. Stepping high, 
and as if he were wearing seven-league 
boots, he went after little George. When 
he overtook him, he made his cane sing 
through the air. Indeed he paddled his 
son, but he caught him on the fly, and 
never once commanded him to stand still. 

The boys fled, and little George, calling 
out “Ow, ow—ow!” danced after them. 
Of course, if his father had once said, 
“George, you come here to me”, there 
might have been no more laughing times 
for one boy that morning. 

Instead, the officer soon stopped running 
after the retreating army. Waving his 
cane in the air, he called after his depart- 
ing son, “You, sir, you are the April Fool!” 

Had the boys looked back they might 
have seen an amused smile on the face 
of the severe gentleman. But they dared 
not look back. 

At last, beyond the sight of the fort, the 
boys stopped running and offered mock 
sympathy to their leader. 

“Did he hurt you much?” they inquired. 

“No”, was the answer. “But I was 
afraid he would, and that was why I 
yelled ‘Ow’, so often.” 

Then all the boys laughed and shouted, 
“April Fool, April Fool !”’ 

George Marshall not only laughed with 
his friends, but, as long as he lived, he 
enjoyed telling the story of the day he 
dared try an April Fool joke on a highly 
respected Army officer at Old Fort 
Mackinac. 


Our Beautiful Rocky Mountain 
Nanny 


Nanny is a big, beautiful Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep living happily at our National 
Zoo. She was one of the bottle babies 
and would have died when she was a 
wee little lamb if Mr. Blackburne had not 
known how to take care of her. He says 
that Rocky Mountain sheep seldom live 
long in capitivity, but our Nanny in her 
white coat looks as if she may enjoy more 
years on her green hillside at the Zoo 
than her ancestors lived in the Far West 
of the long ago. 

Nanny began life in a sad way. The 
wee little lambkin was born May 25, 1923, 
but when she was only a few days old 
her mother died. This left pretty little 
white Nanny crying for her dinner. 

She was a little wee thing, then, about 
as big as a house-cat. The ones who 
knew her at that time say that she looked 
like a toy lamb and as if she really should 
be on wheels. 

The only possible way to save Nanny’s 
life was to bring her up on a bottle. One 
of the keepers took her in his arms and 
tried to get her to drink milk. He cuddled 
her and talked to her and coaxed her to 
take that milk. But Nanny objected. She 
kicked and squirmed and cried. She be- 


, 
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haved like a spoiled baby until she some- 


how got a taste of the milk. By that 


time she was good and hungry, and the 
next thing her nurse knew, Nanny was 
taking her bottle like any good little baby. 

After that there was no more trouble 
with Nanny-lamb. Four times a day she 
took her bottle of milk and liked it. At 
the end of four or five days she began to 
watch for the man who used to give her 
milk. When she saw him coming she ran, 
to meet him, crying and crying for her 
bottle. Then she would cuddle up in the 
man’s arms and suck that milk so fast 
it is a wonder she didn’t often have a 
“tummy’’-ache. 

Nanny was given nothing but her bottle 
four times a day until she was six months 
old. Then she began cutting her teeth, 
and when her teeth came she was given 
erushed oats and bran. For a time she 
was still allowed to have her bottle twice 
a day, but at last, when she was big 
enough to eat hay, Nanny was weaned. 

Our Nanny is a big Rocky Mountain 
sheep now, but she never forgets those 
who have taken such good care of her all 
her life. She is always glad to see the 
ones she loves and often says so in her 
own language. 

[All rights reserved] 


Pals 


MARY BRADFORD 


I have an Airedale named Pal, and, 
across the street, I have a little seven- 
year-old neighbor, Robert—‘Bob” to those 
who love him, of whom Pal and I are two. 

Robert and Pal are real boy-and-dog 
pals, and if there are better kinds of pals 
than that, I don’t know about them. They 
are just about the same age. When Bob 
was a wee, sleepy baby, Pal was a tiny, 
sleepy puppy. But puppies grow up faster 
than babies do; so, by the time Bob was 
about a year old, just beginning to stagger 
round his yard in overalls, Pal was almost 
grown up, and ready to guard him forever. 
And that winter, when Bob, sweatered, 
leggined, capped and mittened, was turned 
out to tumble in the snow, Pal made a 
regular business of tumbling with him. 

Pal has always been devoted to his own 
family, but we are all grown-ups, and he 
has a feeling for his pal Bob that seems 
to go to the very roots of his dog heart. 
The devotion began long before Bob could 
lurch about on his own uncertain baby 
legs. If, in the middle of the night, little- 
baby Bob cried long and hard, little-puppy 
Pal, asleep in his basket in the lower hall, 
always woke up, scrambled out of his 
warm nest, and set up such loud sympa- 
thetic cries that one of the family was al- 
ways moved to descend and assure him 
that his pal Bob would certainly soon feel 
better. We used to laugh about it with 
baby Bob’s family and say that baby and 
puppy should live under one roof, because 
there was no comforting puppy if baby 
was unhappily awake. 

Summer or winter, Bob’s mother never 
had the least fear in turning Bob loose in 
his yard to play; for wasn’t Pal always 
on duty? Many a time, on a hot summer 
day, have I looked across the street to see 
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Pal napping in the shade of a big oak 
tree, and baby Bob stretched out along- 
side, using him for a pillow. In winter, 
when Bob was about five, and big enough 
to coast alone, his mother used to turn 
him out on a vacant lot back of their 
house, which sloped enough to make a fine 
coast for babies who must be kept off the 
streets. Then the fun those two pals had! 
It was no time before Bob had taught Pal 
to sit on the sled in front of him, and 
there he kept his balance till they rolled 
off, at the bottom of the hill, laughing and 
barking. Neither one could wait to drag 
up the sled for another glorious slide, and 
Pal, impatient at Bob’s snail pace, would 
seize the rope in his strong white teeth 
and back up hill, jerking the sied after 
him. Then on they’d pile again, Bob’s 
fat little arms hugging Pal tight, as they 
sped downward with the rush they both 
loved. 

When Bob was six and had to go to 
school, Pal couldn’t understand matters at 
all. Every morning, to be sure, he trotted 
at Bob’s side to the very school door, but 


Morning Song 


There’s a mellower light just over the 
hill, 
And somewhere a yellower daffodil ; 
And honey, somewhere, that’s sweeter 
still. 
—Karle Wilson Baker. 


Sentence Sermon 


No day is commonplace, if we had 
only eyes to see its splendor.—Selected. 


there Bob left him and went in alone, with 
innumerable other little boys and girls in 
whom Pal felt no stir of interest. Bob’s 
heart, inside the schoolroom, was broken, 
and Pal’s, outside the school door, was 
broken to the point where he raised his 
voice in loud, protesting barks. 

Always, in answer to the first bark, Bob 
raised pleading brown eyes which plainly 
asked his teacher: “Please, oh, please, 
may Pal come in?” 

The teacher always smiled back at the 
pleading brown eyes, and hurried straight 
to Bob’s desk to say as kindly as any 
teacher could: “Sorry, Bob; but if I let 
Pal in, every boy would want to bring his 
dog, and this is a school for little boys and 
girls, not for dogs, nice as they are.” 

So Bob, obedient to the kind teacher 
who made him feel, in spite of her rules, 
that she knew how a little boy felt about 
his dog pal, would slip outside the door, 
instantly to be almost knocked down by 
Pal, who jumped upon him joyfully, think- 
ing now they could be off together. 

“No”, Bob would say, hugging him be- 
tween jumps. “I can’t come, Pal. You go 
home like a good dog, and I’ll run all the 
way home. You come to meet me, Pal.” 

With that, Bob would walk slowly back 
to his desk, leaving his heart outside with 
Pal, and Pal would jog sorrowfully home, 
leaving his dog heart with Bob. Arrived 
at home, Pal would stretch himself out 
on his own front lawn, or come into his 
own house, and, until about a quarter to 
twelve, he appeared to be interested in 
the movements of his own family. 
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But let quarter to twelve come, and Pal, 
at no signal except the prompting of an 
inner sense of his own, would scamper 
pell-mell down the street. To the school- 
house door? Not he. Perhaps that door 
meant bitter memories of parting from the 
little figure he always wanted with him. 
No, Pal would race pell-mell around the 
first corner and down the street for about 
two blocks, and there, at the same spot, 
day after day, he’d sit, whining softly to 
himself and staring, ears cocked, straight 
ahead. At first sight of Bob, racing pell- 
mell homeward, Pal was off, top speed, to 
meet him. Day after day, those two met 
as joyously as if they’d been separated 
years instead of hours. And the rest of 
the day was theirs. 

But how did Pal know when it was time 
to start? No one ever told him. Only 
Bob, sending him home each morning, al- 
ways besought him: “You come to meet 
me, Pal. Be sure to come to meet me.” 

One rainy morning, Pal, home from his 
morning walk to school, went into Bob’s 
house, where he is always as welcome as 
in his own. Bob’s mother, busy about her 
work, forgot him until the middle of the 
morning, when she came upon him asleep 
in her front hall. 

“Why, hello, Pal!” she greeted him. 
“You asleep the whole morning? Why 
don’t you go find Bob?” 

As she spoke, she opened the door, to 
sweep the porch, and Pal trotted out and 
down the steps. 

At twelve o’clock in raced Bob for lunch. 
“Oh, Mother!” he shouted as soon as he 
and Pal were inside the door. “What do 
you s’pose? Pal always goes home morn- 
ings, when I send him, but to-day he must 
have waited the whole morning for me, 
‘cause when I came out, if there he 
wasn’t !” 

“Pal waited for you on the school steps 
all the morning?” said Mother. ‘Why, no, 
Pal went to sleep here and I woke him up 
when I came out to sweep. Why’’—Mother 
suddenly remembered her thoughtless 
greeting to Pal—“twhy, I said, ‘Why don’t 
you find Bob?’ to him, and he trotted out 
and did exactly what I told him to. Pal, 
old fellow, come here!” 

Pal came, and he and Mother looked at 
each other. ‘How do you know?’ Mother 
demanded of him. “You know more than 


we do. How do you know?’ 

“How does Pal know what?’ asked Bob, 
rubbing Pal’s ears. “Why, Pal knows 
everything.” 


“You’re a lucky boy”, said Mother, ‘to 
have Pal love you”. 

Half an hour later, Bob’s mother came 
over to my house to tell me this latest 
proof of the friendship between boy and 
dog. Together we watched the pair, Bob 
tugging his old express cart out of the 
cellar door, Pal aquiver with joy that the 
day’s fun had at last begun. 

“How does Pal know?’ asked Bob’s 
mother more than once. Is there anyone 
in the world who knows the answer to 
that question? I don’t. 

But we both agree, Bob’s mother and I, 
that if there is a better kind of pals than 
boy and dog, we want to know about it. 


{All rights reserved] 
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Not Another Sect 


Preparing for mission in Flint, Mich., 
committee sends out League 
statement on free faith 

As the first step toward the possible 
establishment of a Unitarian chureh in 
Flint, Mich. the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are co-operating in plans for a 
“Unitarian Educational Week”, or a 
preaching mission to be held in that city, 
April 6-13, with Dr. Horace Westwood 
as the preacher. Rey. Charles R. Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, recently spent a few days in Flint 
planning for the meetings, and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Detroit, Mich., is helping 
in arrangements and will be in Flint for 
the first few days of the mission week. 

Dr. John H. Applebee of Syracuse, N.Y., 
will also assist in the conduct of the meet- 
ings. After the mission, he will hold a 
series of Sunday Unitarian services. 

Along with the invitations and the 
biographical sketches of Dr. Westwood 
sent out to 1,500 people of Flint, the local 
committee in charge of the meetings en- 
closed the following brief, inclusive state- 
ment of “Who Are These Unitarians?’ 
prepared by the League and intended for 
people who have had no contacts with the 
Unitarians’ viewpoint and who are likely 
to regard them as just another sect: 

“The Unitarian fellowship is not just 
another sect. It is a company of men 
and women who refuse to be bound by the 
doctrines and dictates of any one sect, 
who wish to be free to accept new truth 
as it may be discovered. It welcomes 
anyone who wishes to live the religious 
life unhampered by the slightest creedal 
obligations, either expressed or implied. 

“The bond of union among Unitarians 
is one of purpose, and that purpose is the 
enrichment and ennoblement of human 
life. 

“Unitarians believe that this can be 
done without binding themselves to any 
set beliefs regarding the nature of God 
and the universe. Throughout the ages, 
a certain religious quality of life has been 
manifest among people of the widest 
variety of religious beliefs. Therefore, 
Unitarians strive to achieve this quality 
of life, while leaving themselves free to 
aecept any interpretation of life that expe- 
rience and knowledge seem to warrant, 
and to change that interpretation in the 
light of new facts. 

“This does not mean that Unitarians 
hold no definite opinions on disputed points 
of theology. Individual Unitarians and 
groups of Unitarians do cherish certain 
beliefs about God, the universe, immor- 
tality, and other matters, but they do not 
regard these beliefs as binding upon other 
Unitarians. 

“Most Unitarians, for example, believe 
in a God who chiefly manifests Himself 
in the unconquerable idealism of man, in 
man’s strivings toward the true, the good, 
and the beautiful; but they reject all mon- 
archic conceptions of deity. They gener- 
ally hold that the Bible is a great reli- 
gious literature, but that it is far from 
being an infallible guide to faith and 
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morals. They regard Jesus as having 
been human in all respects as they are, 
but acknowledge him to have been an out- 
standing spiritual genius. Most Unita- 
rians believe in immortality ; some do not; 
but all agree that the best preparation 
for whatever life may lie beyond the 
grave is to live abundantly here and now. 
Unitarians reject all doctrines of the 
Trinity, of ‘original sin’, and of salvation 
through the vicarious suffering and death 
of Jesus. They look upon prayer, not as 
asking a sovereign deity for favors, but 
as communion with ‘the power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness’, with 
high resolve to make this power the com- 
manding element in their lives. 

“The similarity of opinion among Uni- 
tarians is due simply to the fact that 
‘reasonable minds working on the same 
materials are likely to arrive at similar 
conclusions’. Their unity of purpose and 
endeavor comes out of a common realiza- 
tion of the great ideals of life and a high- 
minded dedication to their fulfillment.” 


Sarah M. Cuckson 


Mrs. Sarah M. Cuckson, who died in her 
eighty-eighth year at Plymouth, Mass.. 
March 4, was the widow of Rey. John 
Cuckson, who was minister of the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Plymouth from 1901 
to 1906. Mrs. Cuckson had continued to 
reside in Plymouth since the death of her 
husband in 1907. She was a life member 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
After the funeral service at the First 
Church in Plymouth, March 7, Mrs. Cuck- 
son was buried at Springfield, Mass., where 
Mr. Cuckson had his first pastorate, the 
Church of the Unity, after coming to 
America from his native England. From 
Springfield he went to Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., where he was 
minister from 1892 to 1900. While min- 
ister at Plymouth, Mr. Cuckson wrote a 
history of the parish, entitled “The First 
Church in Plymouth”, carrying its history 
back to its formation at Secrooby, England, 
in 1606. During the two years preceding 
his death, he was president of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union. 


Lenten Vespers, Philadelphia 


The Unitarian Church of Germantown, 
Pa., and the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., are uniting in Friday 
vesper Lenten services, which will con- 
tinue through April 18. They are held 
in the Joseph Priestley Chapel of the First 
Church. Dr. William L. Sullivan, minis- 
ter at Germantown, and Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, minister at Philadelphia, alternate 
in giving the addresses. 


San Dreco, Catir.—Dr. Howard B. Bard 
is delivering a series of sermons on “Uni- 
tarianism: A Rational Religion for an 
Age of Science”, in the First Unitarian 
Church. The series began March 16 and 
will conelude on Paster Sunday with an 
address on “The Life That Has No End”. 


(14) [Aprin 3 1930 
Bequests to Franklin Church; 
Tribute to Rev. W. E. Cross 


A bequest of $3,000 from the estate of 
the late Mrs. F. H. Daniell was acknowl- 
edged at the annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church of Franklin, N.H. Re- 
ports from various officers and affiliated 
organizations showed the church to be in 
flourishing health. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“On March 21, 1921, this society voted 
to extend a call to Rey. Wilton E. Cross 
to become its pastor. From the date he 
became our beloved minister, this society 
has gone forward under his leadership 
and is now one of the strongest societies 
in the Unitarian organization. That it is 
housed in one of the best of church build- 
ings is largely due to his untiring efforts. 
His ability is recognized by all, while his 
talented services are being continually 
sought in fields far beyond this immediate 
locality. 

“THEREFORE, Be it Resolved: That we do 
now assure him of our sincere apprecia- 
tion of all his efforts, fully realizing that 
we are an exceedingly fortunate society 
in having him as our pastor, and do 
hereby pledge our continued support to 
him and his beloved wife.” 

The budgets of the church and affiliated 
bodies totaled over $7,500, the largest 
amount in the history of the church. The 
endowment fund now stands at about 
$40,000. 

’ The church elected the following officers : 
Moderator, Harry F. Davis; clerk, Judge 
T. F. Clifford; treasurer, W. E. Goss; 
trustees, Dr. J. B. Woodman, Mrs. Lucie 
H. Odell, James G. Frye, Miss Mary 
Proctor, Mrs. A. J. Kidder, Judge T. F. 
Clifford, and Mrs. M. L. Stevens. 


King’s Chapel Noon Services 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 8 and 9, will be Rey. 
Edwin M. Slocombe of the First Congre- 
gational Society, Lexington, Mass. The 
preacher Thursday and Friday, April 10 
and 11, will be Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
of the First Church in Salem, Mass. Mon- 
day, April 7, Raymond GC. Robinson will 
give an organ recital. 


Photograph New Planet 


The recent discovery of an important 
planet has become a major event in the 
astronomical world. A photograph of the 
planet has been made through a triplet 
telescope designed by the late Dr. Joel H. 
Metcalf, Unitarian minister and astrono- 
mer, who is credited with the discovery of 
forty minor planets, several variable stars, 
and five comets. The construction of the 
telescope was completed after Dr. Met- 
ealf’s death. 


Sr. Paut, Mrinn.—Sunday Lenten vesper 
services are being held at Unity Church 
with special musical programs and short 
addresses by the minister, Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, on “Jesus of Nazareth in Recent 
Poetry”. 
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Best Way for America to Protest 


Soviet Antireligious Policy 
Resolution of Flushing, L.1., church—Rev. McKarl Nielsen’s sermon 


HAT the First Unitarian Church in 

Flushing, L.I., thinks of the protests 
aimed at the Russian Government for its 
antireligious policy was voiced in a reso- 
lution passed by the congregation, March 
9, after hearing a sermon by their 
mninister, Rev. McKarl Nielsen, on 
“The Mighty Experiment of Our Soviet 
Brothers”. The resolution reads: 

“We, the congregation of the Unitarian 
Church of Flushing, N.Y., recognizing the 
naturalness of the protests against the 
antireligious campaign in Russia, regret 
that a note of humility and a recognition 
of the historical facts which have caused 
this policy have been omitted from the 
protests. 

“We believe that the protest, with its 
implications of diplomatic pressure, will 
succeed only in further antagonizing the 
Soviet nation, which is already interpret- 
ing the move as a hostile political gesture. 
We also fear the grave danger of the 
churches being used by those who oppose 
the Soviet nation on other than religious 
grounds. 

“While we deplore the intolerance which 
induces the Soviet government to prohibit 
the free exercise of religion, and hold no 
brief for Communism as a political creed, 
we believe that whatever values may be 
born out of the mighty Soviet experiment 
should be given a chance to mature. 

“We dissociate ourselves from a protest 
which tends to raise higher already exist- 
ing barriers. We would urge a discrimi- 
nate appreciation of all efforts to bring 
about a closer mutual understanding be- 
tween the Russian people and the outside 
world. We, therefore, believe that the 
most strategie method of combating the 
antireligious policy of the Communists is 
to prove to them that their policy is based 
upon a distorted conception of religion and 
that this can best be done by increasing 
our own efforts for a co-operative and just 
society.” 

In his sermon, Mr. Nielsen said: 

“Tt would be a bit amusing, if it were 
not so tragic, to note the content of these 
protests. So far, no church has protested 
until some of its own constituency were 
tlireatened. Yet do not they all claim to 
be universal in their scope and efforts? 
It is a grimly amusing paradox to hear 
from the Vatican pleas and prayers for 
cessation of persecution of the Roman 
Catholics in Russia, when one thinks back 
through all the hundreds of bloody years 
of Roman persecution. There has been 
for centuries a deep anti-Semitic feeling 
among the Russians. Some of their po- 
groms and persecutions of these unfortu- 
nates of the ‘Chosen People’ are the 
bloodiest records in history. Yet did you 
ever hear of the American Baptists or 
the Vatican or any of the denominations 
lifting one peep in protest of these rapes 
of justice? But just let one of these be 
threatened ! 

“The largest sectarian group in Russia 


is Baptist. Hear what the editor of 
Missions, a Baptist publication, has to say 
about the recent Soviet move: ‘Prayer and 
protest are the immediate possibilities.’ 
So far so good. Then the good doctor goes 
on to say: ‘The fact can be made plain 
that Soviet Russia is to-day a menace 
to civilization, and a public sentiment can 
be created that will make reognition im- 
possible by our Government, and that 
may go a step farther and bring about the 
commercial ostracism of Russia by all the 
leading powers. A godless nation should 
be left to go its desolating and destructive 
way alone.” It would seem that this 
worthy gentleman has forgotten, for the 
moment at least, that there was once a 
man who said, ‘Pray for them that perse- 
cute you’, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’, and that this great teacher is 
nominally the leader of the very organiza- 
tion for which Missions is printed.” 

“We regret’, said Mr. Nielsen farther 
on, “that our brothers in Russia have used 
force to obtain what they call religious 
freedom. We regard religious freedom as 
freedom to worship as we please, not ab- 
sence of all kinds of worship. We regret 
and may deplore the fact that our 
Soviet brothers have a mistaken concep- 
ton of tolerance. ‘Tolerance, we hold, is 
realized only when we are willing to be 
tolerant even of intolerance as expressed 
in churches other than our own, or groups 
other than our own.” 


Morton D. Hull’s Bill 


minent Unitarian in Congress proposed 
policy of conference 


The adoption of a policy of conference, 
in case of violation of the Kellogg Pact 
as a means toward naval reduction, is 
urged in a bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Morton 
D. Hull of Chicago. Congressman Hull’s 
resolution has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Hull has 
stated in the bill that it is the traditional 
policy of the United States to favor avoid- 
ance of war and the settlement of inter- 
national controversies by pacific means. 
The United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, with other nations, he 
continues, have pledged themselves in the 
Kellogg Pact that all disputes or conflicts 
which may arise among them shall never 
be settled except by pacific means. In the 
Four-Power Pact of Great Britain, France, 
Japan, and the United States, which re- 
lates to their insular possessions and in- 
sular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean, it was provided that, “if there 
should develop between any of the High 
Contracting Parties a controversy arising 
out of any pacific question involving their 
rights which is not satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy and is likely to affect the 
harmonious accord now happily subsisting 
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between them, they shall invite the other 
High Contracting Parties to a joint con- 
ference to which the whole subject will be 
referred for consideration and adjust- 
ment”. Then follows: 

“Resolved, That the House of Represen- 
tatives expresses the belief that the incor- 
poration into a treaty for the reduction 
of naval armament of a similar provision 
for conference and consultation would 
meet with the cordial approval of the 
people of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the House expresses its 
readiness to participate in the enact- 
ment of such legislation as will neces- 
sarily follow the consummation and ratifi- 
cation of such treaty.” 

The bill is of especial significance as 
it was introduced at the very moment 
when the delegates in London announced 
that they did not favor conference. ‘The 
reference to the conference provided for 
in the Four-Power Pact is of significance 
in showing that the United States has 
already admitted the desirability of such 
conferences. It is especially important be- 
cause it provides a means of making the 
Kellogg Pact effective which has hitherto 
been lacking. Congressman Hull’s reso- 
lution deserves careful consideration. 
Those who favor it should write to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, urging 
favorable consideration of this bill. 

Unitarians are gratified that in the 
House of Representatives there is so dili- 
gent and effective a worker for peace as 
Congressman Hull. His addresses and 
votes have been consistently on the side 
of naval reduction and in favor of effec- 
tive means for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. 


Massachusetts Passes Bill 
For Liberal Book Censorship 


The liberal book censorship bill for 
Massachusetts, prepared by a committee 
of leading citizens, has been amended and 
passed by the Legislature, and, when ap- 
proved by Governor Frank G. Allen, will 
be the law. ‘The present law makes it 
possible to ban a book even if one small 
passage in it is judged “obscene”. The 
citizens’ committee wanted the book “con- 
sidered as a whole’. As passed, the bill 
reads a book “which is” obscene, ete. It 
is believed that the ‘which is’ form means 
practically the same as “considered as a 
whole”. The reproach of erratic and 
tyrannous censorship in Massachusetts is 
now likely to be ended. Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach has served as secretary of 
the committee in preparing the bill, and 
has spoken for it in many meetings. 


Mr. Palmer Resigns at Lynn 


Rey. Raymond H. Palmer has resigned 
as minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Lynn, Mass. . 


Death of Mrs. J. S. Loughran 


Mrs. Elizabeth Horsley Loughran, wife 
of Rey. Joseph 8. Loughran of the First 
Unitarian Church, Orange, N.J., died 


March 17. Mrs. Loughran was born in 
Richmond, Va., twenty-eight years ago, 


and came from a family of colonial an- 
cestry. She was a direct descendant of 
Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. She was 
graduated from Collegiate School, Rich- 
mond, and Vassar in the Class of 1923. 
She was a member of the Society of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Woman’s Club of Orange, and 
the College Club of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, N.J. 

Mrs. Loughran is survived by her hus- 
band, two children, her parents, five 
brothers, and two sisters. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Pa., 
and a close personal friend of Mr. 
Loughran, conducted the funeral service 
in the Orange church. As Mr. Loughran 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
ete. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 
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is a retired army chaplain with the rank 
of captain, Mrs. Loughran was buried in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, Va. 


Clothing Needed in Transylvania 

The wife of a minister in Transylvania, 
now visiting in this country, will soon 
return home, and could take with her 
some clothing for people in need. Articles 
should be sent to Mrs. C. E. St. John, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., before 
April 15. 
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Mr. Wellman to Woburn, Mass. 


Rey. Charles P. Wellman has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Parish Unita- 
rian Church in Deerfield, Mass., to accept 
a call to the First Unitarian Parish of 
Woburn, Mass. The resignation is effec- 
tive August 31. Mr. Wellman has served 
at Deerfield for nearly ten years and has 
rendered devoted and conspicuous service 
in the promotion and conduct of the Rowe 
Camp summer conferences. 
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Che Soul of the Bible 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 
arranged as synthetic readings, in Biblical order. 
brought into natural relation with the larger thought of which they are 
generic parts, thus utilizing many short passages of great beauty and power. 

The readings are presented in true literary form, prose and poetry being 


properly distinguished. 


——— 


Isolated passages are 


Leather edition, boxed, $2.50 postpaid. 
Cloth edition, $1.65 postpaid. At Bookshops, or 
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25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


GOOD RESPONSE 


Friends of Liberal Religion have indeed been generous in supporting the cause in the past. 
It has been through this and through the tireless efforts of workers that progress has been 


LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


achieved. 


The future should be more productive than the past. 


If boundaries of Liberal Religion are 


to be extended, it can be done only through financial support and the continued efforts of 
workers willing to bear the physical brunt of endless activity. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League and the Young People’s Religious Union have proved their 


worth to Liberal Religion. 


and enlarge the structure of this cause. 


They wish to continue their activities. 
They must have financial assistance. 


They wish to strengthen 


May they look for GOOD RESPONSEP 


$406,200 needed for present 


programs and future developments 


Will you make this possible by subscribing now to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


Wituiam CC. Crawrorp, Chairman 
16 Beacon Street 


It Can Be Done 


It Ought to Be Done 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


It Will Be Done 
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Taft Service in Montreal 


Chief Justice had been a member of 
Church of the Messiah since 1922 


In 1922, Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft enrolled himself as a member of the 
Unitarian’ Church of the Messiah, in 
Moutreal, Quebec. Mr. Taft was a fre- 
quent visitor to Canada, and had a sum- 
mer home at Murray Bay on the St. 
Lawrence River, not far from Montreal. 
In the church book his signature is under 
date of March 8, the exact day of his 
death eight years later. 

It was therefore fitting that the chief 
service in Canada to his memory should 
be held in the Montreal church. At the 
service, March 11, the day of the funeral 
in Washington, D.C., Wesley Frost, consul- 
general of the United States, reviewed his 
activities as a public-spirited citizen, and 
Rey. Lawrence Clare, the minister of the 
church, dwelt on Mr. Taft as a friend and 
a churchman. 

As a man, Chief Justice Taft was essen- 
tially private-minded and therefore a great 
public servant, Mr. Clare said. “He was 
what he looked, the very soul of honor. 

“It is most appropriate that our gather- 
ing should be in this church, which was 
in a sense his adoptive religious home in 
Canada. No President in modern times 
has been more devoted in his church 
attachment. His triumph was a charm 
that never abated; his friends remember 
him, not so much as a President of the 
United States nor as Chief Justice of that 
country; rather do they recall him as a 
human being full of humor, modesty, and 
graciousness. : 

“He was never overcome by the influ- 
ence of his responsibility, but took his 
defeats as well as his successes philosophi- 
cally. Approaching age did not embitter 
his spirit. We say farewell, not to the 
distinguished citizen, but to a dear friend. 
We are here not to indulge in a mood of 
melancholy at his death, but to show our 
pride in a splendid man.” 

Dr. Lloyd Douglas of St. James United 
Church read the first lesson and Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough of the American Presby- 
terian Church read the second lesson at 
the service, which was attended by several 
prominent representatives of both Cana- 
dian and American organizations. 


Mr. Taft’s Favorite Verse 

This is the Bible verse which Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, minister to William Howard 
Taft at All Souls Church in Washington, 
D.C., believes to have been his favorite 
Scriptural quotation : 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 

It is found in the eighth verse of the 
sixth chapter of Micah. 


Mr. Taft’s Bequest 


Among bequests in the will of William 
Howard Taft is a legacy of $2,500 to All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Washington, 
D.C., of which he was a member and where 
he had worshiped for most of the years 
since he became Secretary of War twenty- 
four years ago. 
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Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 


: Needs Your Help 
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Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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FU 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COx SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


Announces a 9 Weeks’ Tour 
to ICELAND (Millennial Celebration) 
SCANDINAVIA and ENGLAND 


Under the Leadership 
of 


Leifur Magnusson 


Director, Washington Branch 
International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations 
with the assistance of 
Mrs. Magnusson 


Sailing from New York, June 17th 
Returning to New York, August 18th 
Social contacts and opportunities to see 
how life is lived in the countries visited 

Membership Limited 
Price $915 with Cabin Steamship Passage 
$870 with Tourist Steamship Passage 
Westbound 


THE OPEN ROAD, Inc. 
20 West 43rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


The 
Priceless Inheritance 


Andrew Carnegie used to say that he would not exchange 
his appreciation of literature for all the millions he possessed. 


An understanding of liberal religion and its possibilities for 
enriching our everyday lives is an even greater treasure— 
for the things of the spirit are beyond price. 


The NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


This is the priceless inheritance which is bringing riches to 
many who are poor in purse. 
many of them working their way through college—are find- 
ing this new experience in liberal religion. 


With the assistance of every Unitarian, The National Li- 
brary Committee will accomplish its purpose of placing 
THE CHRISTIAN Rugister in all college libraries. 
personal co-operation is invited. 


For further information write J. Harry Hoormr, Secretary. 


Young men and women— 


Your 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I am come that they 
might have 
LIFE 
that they might 
have it 
more abundantly’ 
JESUS 


and 


How Ministers Reach 
College Students 


(Continucd from page 278) 
presents what he calls “timeless truths 
through timely topics”. Students come to 
church and come back for more, if they 
are the forward-looking kind. In a few 
weeks the congregation doubles; the stu- 
dent attendance alone is equal to the 
entire congregation of the previous year. 
There is inspiration in this which spreads 
from pew to pulpit and back. LHvening 
round-table meetings result, and, from 
these, personal interviews. All this hap- 
pens because of the wise use of one hun- 
dred dollars. : 

4. A man with a great personality fills 
a professor’s chair at the University and 
preaches in the Unitarian pulpit. Stu- 
dents, respecting him, admiring him, come 
to church. They sit at the feet of his 
wisdom, and his influence works in their 
lives. 

5. A man and his wife have the genius 
for organizing the students into a church 
group with a religious and social pro- 
gram. They have the further genius for 
letting the group “run itself”. That is 
their formula, and with their understand- 
ing of the young people’s point of view, 
the organization attracts students, and is 
successful. 

These are a few of many instances of 
the response which the Unitarian Church 
can awaken on the campus. It is a widen- 
ing field. The work must be done over 
and over, year after year, to meet the 
needs of successive college generations. 
It is important and necessary to the life 
of the church. A speaker with both the 
religious and academic background who 
addressed a liberal group in a State uni- 
versity said: ‘““The response was splendid. 
One is constantly reassured by such con- 
tacts that the people are waiting for a 
philosophy of life that ties up directly 
with their every-day interests and values 
in living together.” A minister who was 
beginning to draw more and more stu- 
dents to his church said, “To me it is a 
wonderful thing that is happening.” 


Resigns at Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness has resigned as 
minister of the First Federated Church of 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Dicuton, Mass.—The Unitarian Chureh 
will observe the Massachusetts Tercen- 
tenary by rededicating its edifice, which 
is undergoing reconstruction. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SEND FOR A LIST 


of the pamphlets on Liberal 
Religion issued by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League for free 
distribution, and written by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Edwin 
E. Slosson, Frank Crane, 
Horace Westwood, William L. 
Sullivan, Percy W. Gardner, 
and other leaders. 


Unitarian Gaymen’s League 


SIxTEnN Bwacon StREET, BosTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its'own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin 
March 31, 1930. 


For information address 


President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. DAVIS, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul *S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service, 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNI M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 


All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
RIDES THE Chiristian 


FOR 
INVALIDS 


Provides Motor and Steamboat 
Rides for Shut-Ins 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON SItREeET 
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“Quiet Day” at Dorchester, Mass. 


The Norfolk-Suffolk Conference will hold 

“quiet day” at the Third Religious So- 
eiety Church in Dorchester, Mass., the 
morning and afternoon of April 3. In ad- 
dition. to devotionals, a Communion service 
will be conducted in the afternoon. A ser- 
mon will be preached by Rey. Miles Han- 
son, Jr., in the forenoon, and an address 
will be given in the afternoon by Rey. 
Marion F. Ham. 


“Thinkers’ Club” for Service 


“The Thinkers’ Club” is a new organi- 
zation of men in the Second Unitarian 
Church of West Somerville, Mass.: The 
object of the club is to advertise the 
ehureh as a helpful and inspirational cen- 
ter for all classes in the community, and 
its motto is the famous “whatsoever” ad- 
monition of Paul. Twenty-one men have 
already become members, and Dr. Joseph 
P. MacCarthy has been elected as the 
first honorary member. Officers are: 
President, L. L. Nones; vice-president, 
John Berry; secretary, Meyer Sackett; 
treasurer, J. R. Middleton. 


Personals 


Robert B. Smith, who died March 18 in 
Braintree, Mass., at the age of eighty-two 
years, was the son of the late Rev. Joseph 
©. Smith, first minister of Channing Uni- 
tarian Church in Newton, Mass., and of 
Margaret A. B. Smith, for more than 
twenty-five years custodian of the Old 
State House of the Bostonian Society. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine of Brookline, 
‘Mass., has been elected president of the 
Tufts College Club of Boston, Mass., which 
was organized in the eighties and which 
has a number of dinner meetings annually 
‘at the University Club in Boston. 

The Mayor of Fitchburg, Mass., has re- 
appointed Rey. Howard A. Pease, minister 
of the First Parish, a trustee of the Public 
‘Library for a term of three years. Dr. 
Pease was recently elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Lawrence 
Academy at Groton, Mass. 

The Keokuk, Iowa, Unitarian Church 
lost one of its faithful and zealous leaders 
in the death of Mrs. H. O. Whitney, March 
15, at the age of seventy-four years. She 
had also been active in nearly all the civic 
and philanthropic movements of her city. 
She was one of the founders of Friendly 
House and remained as one of its trustees 
until her death. 


Harry N. Stearns, member of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., prominent Boston and Cambridge 
attorney who had served in both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
of Massachusetts died March 20. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Nathan Hale of Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
New York City, who married Miss Lillian 
Boynton of Newcastle, Maine, March 22, 
is a grandson of the late Edward Everett 
Hale, distinguished Unitarian clergymen 
and author, and a_ great-great-grand- 
nephew of Nathan Hale, hero of the 
American Revolution. 


An 
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NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. 
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Active Business and 


Professional Men Commend— 


GOD a» MAN 


By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 


A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 


Every phase of a spiritual life is here made 
clear as sunlight to the busy Christian. 


recorded 


A book to study in conjunction with the Scerip- 
It will bring to the understanding the 
light of truth that giveth “power against un- 
clean spirits to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of diseases, o 
through the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


- = CHICAGO, 851 CASS ST. 


Lowell Institute 


- Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE IN 
CONTEMPORARY DISCUSSION 


Mar. 24—Statement of the Problem. Mar. 
31—Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, I. Apr. 7—Theories of Reli- 
gious Knowledge as Symbolical, II. Apr. 14 
—Sociological Theories: Naturalising the 
Supernatural. Apr. 15—Subjectivist Ten- 
dencies in Psychology of Religion. 


NOTICE CHANGE OF DATE 


The flast lecture, originally scheduled for 
April 21, will be given April 15. 


By CHARLES A. BENNETT, Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 


All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


ye 


intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, as the prophets and holy men of 
exalted thought 
tures; and emphasizes the truth that the 
divine power is available to all who reflect 
the “Will of God.” 


in the Scrip- 
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New England Home for Little Ege 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. bkxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DEAGAN 
TOWER CHIMES] 


rice of Deagan Tower Chimes 
hs ay ir sy Sublime—is $4375 Z 


J.C. DEAGAN. tnc. duci ng Rolls 


167 Deagan Building 
Chicago 
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At small cost, visit 


HOLY LAND 
PASSION PLAY 


and other points of interest in 


EUROPE 


Independent Tours— 


Good meals and _ hotels—wsight- -seeing— 
tips, transfers, 
cluded. 


Conducted Tours— 


Includes all expenses—small, limited, and 
exclusive parties—friendly and capable 
supervision. 


HOLY LAND—PASSION 
PLAY—$645.00 to $1435.00 


Combination tours of the Holy Land and 
Egypt—also extensions to the Passion 
Play and Europe—-sailings June 13, June 
19, July 5-—sixty to ninety days all 
expenses included. 


5 0 T O U R s— carefully planned 


itineraries. Write for booklets describ- 
ing any particular tour, or for general 
inform: ation regarding the unusual phases 
of Wicker Tours, which you should have 
before completing plans for Buropean 
trip. No obligation. 


The Wicker Tours 


830 E. Main St., | Richmond, Va. 


$7.00 per day and up. 


and transportation in- 


$295.00 and up. 
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Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Edited by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen simple but impressive plays 
and pageants, all of which have been 
successfully produced, for 


Easter, 
Christmas, and other festivals of your 
church, which will inspire the partici- 
pants and delight your congregation. 
Write today for a copy to be sent to 
you for examination 


208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


The Fisk Teachers’ 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Tm going to enter Fido in the dog 
show next week.” “Do you think he will 
win?’ “No, but he'll meet: some nice 
dogs.” —Tit-Bits. 


The invention of the harp was-due to 
an accident, we read. On the other hand, 
the inventor of the bagpipes was a High- 
land cottager who got the idea through 
stepping on a cat.—Punch. 


Old Lady: “Why don’t you give the 
child what he wants just to pacify him?” 
Little Mother: “Well, ’e wanted me to 
pick a bunch o’ them cherries out of yer 
’at.”—Punch. 


H. L. Mencken returns from England. 
Among the many delightful things that 
happened to him was hearing a London 
policeman pointing out at Holloway Jail: 
“The ladies’ prison is over there, and the 
gentlemen’s prison is there.” 


At a recent gathering of V. C.’s in Lon- 
don, the following story was told: A 
wounded man was being carried across 
No-Man’s Land on the back of a perspir- 
ing comrade. Rifle and machine-gun fire 
was heavy. “’Hre’, suddenly exclaimed 
the wounded man, “what abaht turning 
rabnd an’ walkin backwards for a spell? 
You're gettin’ the V. C., but I’m gettin’ 
all the blinkin’ bullets.” 


This story is being told on the Man- 
chester Royal Exchange regarding the 
effects of rationalization in the cotton in- 
dustry. An employee of one of the big 
cotton combines was seen leaving the 
premises in such haste that he was hat- 
less and coatless. He dashed down the 
steps and collided with a friend, who de- 
manded, ‘““Whatever is the matter? Where 
are you going?” Sorry, old man”, replied 
the breathless one. “I’m going for an 
undertaker—our chairman of directors has 
been taken suddenly ill.” “But why an 
undertaker?” exclaimed the friend. “What 
you want is a doctor.” “You don’t under- 
stand’, was the hurried reply. “In our 
concern we have cut out all middlemen.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


Though slow progress may be made in 
the Naval Conference, with the task of 
“humanizing” the submarine, it would 
sound as though the British Admiralty is 
moving toward the ideal of better and 
brighter battleships when we read that 
it is considering the installation of ice- 
cream plants on men-of-war. That ought 
to soften the rigors of modern warfare 
a little, says The Manchester Guardian, 
though it is to be hoped that our hearts 
of oak will not get cold feet as the result 
of becoming too fond of chilled confec- 
tionery. The conversation between the 
admiral and his underlings as the enemy 
draws within range should be rather en- 


tertaining: “Is the soda-fountain func- 
tioning?” “Aye, aye, sir—the egg-phos- 
phates. are in fine form!” ‘Are the 
sundaes ready?” “Aye, aye, sir—as rich 
as real cream will make ’em!” “Have 
the men had their raspberry vinegar 
ration?” “Aye, aye, sir—and a _ special 
issue of wafers, too, sir!” “Is the pepper- 
ment cordial in prime condition?’ “Aye, 
aye, sir—never brisker!” “Good! Then 


bring me a malted milk and let the battle 
begin !” 
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BUSINESS NOT CHARITY 


It is good: business policy to provide a 
modest old-age pension for faithful em- 


ployees. The large corporations redlize that 
this steadies their force, makes room for 
younger men, encourages them both to enter 
and remain in the service. Even the old 
minister and his wife have to continue to 
eat when they grow beyond the working 
years; and the salaries paid them do not 
enable them to save very much. Our 
churches are trying to be as wise and as 
just here as business organizations, and 
some progress is made almost every year; 
but the pensions paid still fall much below 
the standards of modern business organi- 
zations. Help us to bring and to keep our 
pension well above $700 by sending Annual 
Contributions promptly to the 

UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 

Rey. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 

55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


gis | 


ye following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 2 


HOTEL LENOX. 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT. Pres, 
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SUNIL 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRESTON, 


Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. Established 
1890. Licensed. 


Norfolk House Centre 


JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON 
Educational—Social 
Sponsored by Unitarians 
LITERATURE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Benefit Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Tuesday, April 8 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 4a.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Hour of Choral 
Music, 4.30. The church is open daily from 
9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev.- John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sun- 
day at 9.30 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, 
ehurch school; 11 A.M., at King’s Chapel, 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
12.15 p.M., Holy Communion. Week-day serv- 
ices, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Recital; Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lexington, Mass.; Thursday and Friday, Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, Ph.D., Salem, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion, 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 
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